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1. POPCri.ATIO]N\ 

Tlie population- of eaeli of tlie 26 districts into wliicli tlie Madras 
Presidency is divided is given in the following* table a.s recorded 
at each census since 1881 and the distribution of the population 
according to religions and ac^cording* to occupations is given in 
the two succeeding tables. 
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II 



Poptilation showing principal religions. 

Number and 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

religion. 






1. Hindus 

28,215,857 

31,998,246 

34,436,686 

36,806,604 

37,511,012 

2 Muslims . . 

1,924,626 

2,260,386 

2,477,610 

2,740,408 

2,840,488 

3. Christians.. 

699,700 

865,528 

1,038,854 

1,191,266 

1,361,484 

4. Buddhists.. 

a, 646 

1,036 

241 

693 

1,216 

5. lains 

24,962 

27,425 

27,431 

26,996 

26,493 

6. Parsis 

143 

246 

366 

488 

629 

7, Jews 

30 

42 

45 

71 

46 

8. Brahmos .. 

132 

64 


374 

171 

9. Theists 

13 





10, Kodagus . . 

2 





11. Animistic.. 


472,808 

641,825 

638,463 

678,398 

12 Agnostics . . 

1 

. . 



13 Others 

69 

157 

118 

42 

!49 

14. None 

6 





15. Not stated . 

1.419 

1*4,503 

. . 




(a) Included under * Hindus.* 
(3) C lassified now as TriMl. 


1931 


41,277,370 
3, 305,937 
1,774,276 
1,369 
31,206 
607 

(a) 631 


(^) 348,763 
** 119 


in 


Number and occupation. 

1. Pasture and agriculture 

2. Pishing and hunting . . 

3. Mines 

4. Ciuarries of hard rooks . . 

6. Salt, etc 

6. Textiles . . 

7. Hides and skins, etc. . . 

8. Wood 

9. Metals 

10. Ceramics 

11. Chemical products, property so- 

called and analogous. 

12. Pood industries , . 

13. Industries of dress and toilet . . 

14. Furniture industries 
16. Building industries 

16. Construction of means of 
transport. 

17- Production and transmission of 
physical forces (heat, light, 
electricity, etc.) 

18. Other misoellaneous and un- 

defined industries. 

19. Transport by air 

20. Transport by water 

21. Transport by road 

22. Transport by rail 

23. Post Office and telegraph and 

telephone services. 

24. Banks., establishments of cre- 

dit, exchange and insurance. 

25. Brokerage, commission and 

export. 

26. Trade in textiles 

27. Trade in skins, leather and 

furs. 

28. Trade in wood , . . . 

29. Trade in metals 

30. Trade in pottery . , , . 


1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


27,482,122 

198,697 

8,002 

4,588 

4,224 

1,394,060 

163,896 

529,003 

210,727 

190,235 

92,235 

29,686,737 

238,966 

10,061 

6,636 

2,749 

1,406,286 

132,232 

638,284 

218,694 

249,413 

61,162 

30,781,678 

246,073 

1,642 

6,030 

1,716 

1,127,114 

69,797 

607,299 

173,804 

22t),763 

47,444 

13,008,216 

180,311 

83,629 

8,469 

2,201 

639,173 

46,889 

319,490 

92,661 

126,266 

47,161 

626,536 

1,136,065 

1,826 

607,116 

2,636 

619,298 

1,235,184 

4,866 

606.841 

3,616 

545,617 

1,098,146 

2,612 

670,321 

6,904 

260,398 

669,326 

1,323 

162,302 

3.664 

167 

1,166 

2,696 

3,218 

368,722 

414,166 

435,664 

' 174,053 

84,132 

382,742 

100,822 

29,661 

n,966 

342,676 

116,611 

34,648 

48,185 

317,260 

145,861 

29,612 

32,049 

276.344 

67,849 

11,802 

102,862 

114,662 

116,818 

67,022 

29,482 

19,872 

21,088 

10,3(6 

130,047 

39,189 

98,676 

60,066 

103,217 

61,920 

86,204 

16,648 

32,498 

3,176 

41,471 

33,423 

3,852 

23,621 

41,612 

10,590 

21,760 

20,613 

4,248 

6,993 
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III — cont. 


IN’tiinber and coupation. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 . Trade in chemical products 

7,418 

18,136 

20,994 

5,830 

32. Hotels, caf«3s and restaurants . - 

113,660 

137,697 

143,137 

78,059 

33. Other trade in foodstuiBEs 

1,718,221 

1,830,411 

1,160,220 

542,873 

3i. Trade in clothing and toilet 

16,907 

90,079 

108,847 

14,539 

articles. 

36. Trade in furniture 

32,059 

28,983 

26,983 

9.944 

36. Trade in building materials 

26,644 

25,808 

21,516 

5,220 

37 • Trade in means of transport . . 

30,124 

27,999 

26,366 

14,254 

38. Trade in fuel 

136,203 

86,234 

76,189 

61,138 

39. Trade in articles of luxury, and 
those pertaining to letters, 

88,490 

88,179 

86.474 

31,478 

the arts and sciences. 

4:0. Trade of other sorts 

43,745 

89,970 

716,161 

242,592 

4:1. Army 

25,773 

16,083 

11,762 

4,690 

4:2. Navy 

23 


35 

16 

4:3. Air force . . 

. . 

. . 

. - 

. . 

44:. Police 

221,340 

192,722 

164,383 

56,698 

45. Public administration . . 

396,610 

363,164 

322,237 

179,362 

46. Religion . . 

221,646 

266,639 

192,812 

109,761 

47. Law 

36,368 

48,680 

45,878 

19,848 

48. Medicine . . 

34,937 

89,738 

91,739 

58,184 

49. Instruction 

123,746 

146,746 

129 285 

130,205 

50. Letters and arts and sciences , . 

128,898 

139,193 

130,124 

60,712 

61. Persona living principally on 

123,409 

87,808 

69,163 

29,977 

their income. 

52. Domestic service 

250,004 

206,096 

191,716 

7,690,326 

53. Insufficiently described occnpa- 

679,417 

1,527,876 

2,110,530 

2,762,896 

tions. 

54. Inmates of jails, asylums and 

11,438 

13,424 

13,310 

16,748 

alms houses. 

55. Beggars, vagrants and prosti- 

333,043 

260,404 

191,524 

152,811 

tutes. 
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2. ADMINISTEATION. 

(i) Constitution oe the Government. 

. In 1880 tlie GoA^ernment of Madras Y.osted in tlie Governor and 
his Council of three, two members of the Indian Civil Service and 
the Commander-in-Cliief of the Madras Army. For the purposes 
of legislation this Council was increased by the nomination of 
eigFt additional members of whom six were non-officials. By the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892 the number of these additional mem- 
bers was increased, the maximum being* now fixed at 20 — excluding* 
the Advocate-General. The official majority was retained; but 
the Council was g*iAmn the right of interpellation and of discussing, 
though not of voting, upon budgets. In 1895 the Madras Army 
passed under the control of the CentraT Government ; the Madras 
Commander-in-Chief’s post was abolished and he vacated his place 
on the Executive Council. By the Indian Councils Act of 1909 
the Legislative Council was still further enlarged. The number 
ot additional members was now fixed at 42, of whom 19 were 
elected: the official majority was surrendered; members of the 
Council were accorded the rights of moving resolutions on the 
budget, of moving* resolutions on matters of general public 
importance and of ashing supplementary questions on replies to 
their interpellations. An Indian Member was appointed to the 
Executive Council; the Maharaja of Eobbili, Mr. Y. Krishna- 
swami Ayyar, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar and Sir P. Eiajag*opala 
Achariyar held this office in succession. 

The present constitution was brought into being by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919. The Legislative Council ceased to be 
the Executive Council supplemented by a number of additional 
members appointed or elected for the purpose of making laws; and 
it became a separate body of which the members of the Executive 
Council are ex officio members; there are 98 elected members; and 
not more than 30 nominated members (increased from 25, in 1920 
to admit of greater representation of depressed classes) of whom 
again only 15 may be officials. The number of officials actually 
nominated has never exceeded 8, and is at present 6 (including 
the Advocate-General). The Governor no longer presides over the 
Council, though he has the right to address it : the first two Presi- 
dents — Sir P. E-ajagopala Achariyar and Mr. L. B. Swaniikannu 
Pillai were appointed by the Governor. Subsequently the Council 
has elected in succession Mr. L. 1). Swamikannu Pillai, Mr. M. 
Euthnaswamy, Mr. C. Y. S. IN'arasimha Eaju, and Mr. B. Bama- 
chandra Eeddi. The Council has the power of discussing* and 
voting on the budget, of moving resolutions on matters of general 
public importance, of interpellation and of putting supplementary 
questions, and of moving the adjournment of the business of the 
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Council to discuss a deunite matter of urgent pujblic importance. 
Not only was the Legislative Council greatly enlarged and its 
status improved and its powers increased, but the constitution of 
the Executive Government also vt^as modified. Provincial sub- 
j ects were classified either as ‘ E,eserved ’ or ^ Transferred ’ ; 

Keserved ’ subjects were as before to be administered by the 
Governor in Council; but ‘ Transferred ’ subjects were to be admi- 
nistered by the Governor acting with Ministers appointed from, 
and responsible to, the Legislative Council. A second Indian 
Member was added to the Executive Council, the names of those 
who have held this office under the present constitution being Sir 
Muhammad Habib-ul-lah Sahib, Sir K. Srinivasa Ayyangar, Sir 
C. P. Pamaswami Ayyar, Sir Mahomed IJsman Sahib, and Sir 
M. Krishnan JN'ayar. 

At the general elections held in 1920 and 1923 the Justice party 
obtained a majority of the seats and the leaders of that party were 
called upon to form the ministry. The first ministry consisted of : 
the Paja of Panagal, Sir K. Yenkata Peddi JSTayudu, and Diwan 
Bahadur A. Subbarayalu Peddiyar, who was succeeded after six 
months by Sir A. P. Patro, and the second consisted of the Paja 
of Panagal, Sir A. P. Patro and Sir T. ISf. Sivagnanam Pillai. 

At the election of 1926 the Congress party obtained the largest 
number of seats but declined to accept oj6Q.ce and a ministry con- 
sisting of Doctor Subbarayan, Messrs. Arogyaswami Mudaliyar and 
Panganatha Mudaliyar was formed from among the members 
returned as Independents. In 1928 Messrs. Muthiah Mudaliyar 
and Seturatnam Ayyar replaced Messrs. Arogyaswami Mudaliyar 
and Panganatha Mudaliyar. At the recent election the Justice 
party, though it has not a clear majority over all other parties 
together, has obtained more seats than any of the other parties and 
has therefore been called upon to supply the present ministry — 
Messrs. B. Muniswami Nayudu, P. T. Pajan and S. Pumaraswami 
Peddi. 


(ii) The Board of Peventje. 

1. The Madras Board of Pevenue, constituted and regulated 
by Madras Pegulation I of 1803 as modified by Madras Act I of 
1894, consisted in 1880 of four senior members of the Indian Civil 
Service. In 1921 the Commissioner of Income-tax ceased to be a 
member of the Board, whose number was thus reduced to three, 
at which it now stands. 

2. Most of the duties with which the Board is charged are 
statutory and are subject to statutory limitations, but some it 
performs subject to the genenal control of the Government by 
virtue of executive orders of the Government delegating specific 
powers to it. The Board is responsible for seeing that Collectors 
of districts and their subordinates discharge their duties properly, 
and that all orders and regulations are properly carried out; and 
for this purpose it is vested with disciplinary powers. Members 
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of tlie ProYincial Civil Service are recognized as eligible for these 
appointments ; and tlie following members of the Provincial 
Service have served as members of the Board of Pevenne : — 
Mxihammad Aziz-nd-din Sahib Bahadur. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya, c.s.i, 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazl-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur, 
C.I.E. 


The DistHcts. 

1. For the purpose of revenue administration, the Presidency 
is divided into districts. The officers of other departments are 
generally distributed according to the territorial divisions made 
for the Revenue Department. Each district is divided into two to 
six divisions; most divisions into taluks; and each taluk into a 
number of villages. In 1880, there were 21 districts including the 
City of Miadi^as. Subsequently several districts which were too 
heavy a charge for a single district officer have been reduced in 
size; and for similar reasons, the number of divisions and taluks 
has been increased. The principal changes are enumerated below. 
The object in every case has been the improvement of administra- 
tive facilities, which benefits the people of the district as well as 
the officials of the Government. 

2. I. bth January 1882. — The district of Anantapur was formed 
out of the district of Bellary. On the 1st October 1910, the taluk 
of Kadiri was transferred from the district of Cuddapah to the 
district of Anantapur. 

II. l 5 t October 1904. — ^The three districts of Kistna, Nellore 
and Godavari were reconstituted into four districts of Kistna, 
Nellore, Godavari and Guntur. 

III. 1st Jtme 1910. — ^A' new district called the district of 
Ramnad was formed out of the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, 
viz., seven taluks of the district of Madura and two taluks of the 
district of Tinnevelly, viz., Sattur and Srivilliputtur which were 
reconstituted. 

IV. Ibth November 1910. — The taluk of Karur was trans- 
ferred from the district of Coimbatore to the district of Trichi- 
nopoly. 

Y. Afril 1911. — The district of North Arcot with the 
taluks of Madanapalle and Yayalpad of the Cuddapah district, the 
taluk of Tiruppattur of the Salem district, the taluk of Tiruvanna- 
inalai of South Arcot district was constituted into two districts of 
Chittoor and North Arcot. On 1st December 1928 certain villages 
of the Kangundi Zamindari were transferred from the district of 
North Arcot to the district of Chittoor. 
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VI. Ibtk February 1911. — Three GoTernment villages and 
two shrotriyam villages of the Tiruvallur taluk of the Chirigleput 
district were transferred to the district of ISTellore. 

VII. Ibth April 1925. — Two districts were made out of the 
district of Kistna — West Godavari and Kistna, the existing dis- 
trict of Godavari being renamed East Godavari. 

VIII. l6‘t July 1927. — The two taluks of Anjeng'o and 
Tangasseri were transferred from the district of Malabar to the 
district of Tinnevelly. 

IX. Ibth July 1929. — The Mettur district which in 1927 was 
formed of 9 villages of Bhavani taluk of the Coimbatore district, 
5 villages of the Dharmapiiri taluk and 5 villages of the Omalur 
taluk of the Salem district, was from 15th July 1929 treated as a 
taluk of the Sankari division in the Salem district. 

Bevenue Divisions and Taluks. 

3. I. Aaantapur district — 1st October 1910. — The following re- 
distribution of taluks and divisions in the district of Anantapui* 
were made : — 


Revenue divisions. 


Dharmavaram — 

The Kadiri taluk of the 
Cuddapah district. 


The Dharmavaram' taluk 
of the district of Anan- 
tapur with 13 villages 
added to that taluk 
from the Anantapur 
taluk. 


Anantapur — ■ 

The Anantapur taluk with 
18 villages of the Gooty 
taluk of the district of 
Anantapur added to it. 
Kalyandrug taluk. 

Gooty — 

The reduced Gooty taluk. 
Tadpatri taluk. 

Penukonda — 

Penukonda. 

Hindupur. 

Madakasira. 


II. Nellore — 1.?^ October 1910. — Formation of a new taluk 
called Ivovur and the abolition of the office of the Deputy Tahsil- 
dar and the reconstitution of divisions. 

III. Kiirnool district — 1st October 1910. — Two new taluks 
named Dlione and Kurnool were formed and the taluk of Bamal- 
kota was abolished. The division of Bamalkota was abolished and 
the new divisions of Kurnool and Dhone were created. The divi- 
sions were reconstituted. On 1st May 1923 the Koilkuntla division 
was abolished and the Kurnool and Xandyal divisions were re- 
constituted. 

IV. (a) Bellary — l^t October 1910. — Bedistribution of divi- 
sions in the district of Bellary (4 divisions and 9 taluks). 

(b) (i) On 1st April 1923, the Bayadrug division and the 
Siruguppia taluk were abolished and the divisions and taluks were 
reconstituted. 
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(ii) Tlie Siruguppa taluk was restored witk eitect from 
15t]r April 1929 with 33 Tillages of the Adoni taluk, 7 villages ol 
the Alur taluk and 46 villages of the Bellary taluk and placed 
under the charge of the llevenue Divisional Officer, Bellary. 

Y. Yizaga-gatam — l6‘t October 191G. — Transfer of Anakapalle 
Deputy Tahsildar's division from the ISTarasapatam division to the 
Yizagapatam division. 

YI. Godavari — 1st October 1910. — ^Formation of a new 
Deputy Tahsildar^s office at Bikkavole, the reduction in size of the 
Deputy Tahsildar’s division of.Alamur and the taluk of llama- 
chandrapur. 

YU. Kistna — November 1910. — lledistribiition of vil- 
lages in the taluks of T7uzvid and Grudivada and the formation of 
a new taluk called Faikalur. 

YIII. Coimbatore district — Ibth November 1910. — Forma- 
tion of a new taluk and a new division called Gropichettipalaiyain, 
and redistribution of taluks and divisions. A new taluk named 
Avanashi was also formed and placed under the charge of the 
Bevenue Divisional Officer, Coimbatore, 

IX. Timievelly — lOtA January 1911. — Formation of a new 
taluk called Tiruchendur, formation of a new Deputy Tahsildar’s 
office at Sattankidam in Tiruchendur taluk and redistribution of 
villages in two taluks, redistribution of divisions and the forma- 
tion of a new division called the Koilpatti division. 

X. Chingleyut — Ibili February 1911. — Bedistribution of vil- 
lages in the taluks of Tiruvallur, Ponneri, Conjeeverain and 
Saidapet. 

XI. Madura district — l6*t June 1911. — Jurisdiction of the 
divisions of Madura and Melur of the Madura district was altered. 

XII. South Kanara — l^t July 1912. — Bedistribution of the 
taluks of Mangalore and Udipi and the formation of a new taluk 
Karkal under the Bevenue Divisional Officer, Coondapoor. 

XIII. Ganjam — Ibth October 1912. — Two new taluks called 
Chatrapur and Aska formed and changes in the Bevenue divisions. 

XIY. Salem district — 1st Ayril 1918. — A new taluk called 
Easipuram taluk was formed out of the old Salem and Attur taluks 
in Salem district and placed under the charge of the Bevenue 
Divisional Officer, Namakkal. 

XY. Malabar district — 1924. — Abolition of the Wynad divi- 
sion and redistribution of the divisions of Tellicherry and Calicut. 

XYI. Godavari — 4i:th January 1926. — -Five taluks were 

constituted into seven taluks and jurisdiction of Bevenue divisional 
offices was altered. 

XYII. FI est Godavari -l^i January 1927,*-— Juilsdiction of 
Bevenue divisions was altered. 

XYIII. South Kanara — 1st January 1928. — Six villages from 
the Karkal taluk of the Coondapoor division were transferred to 
Puttur taluk under the Bevenue Divisional Officer, Puttur. 
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XIX. Cudda'pah — l5t July 1928. — Tke taluk of Kamala- 
pnram was transferred from Jammalamadngu Hevenue division to 
tke Cnddapali Hevenne division of tke same district. 

XX. North Arcot — l^t April 1929. — The Tiruvannamalai 
talnk was divided into Tiruvannamalai and Ckengam tahiks. 

XXI. East Godavari — l,9c January 1931. — He distribution of 
tke Revenue divisions and taluks of tke East Godavari district. 

(iii) Development oe Local Sele-Govepnment. 

{a) Local hoaQ‘ds. 

In 1880 local administration was governed by Act IV of 1871, 
the Madras Local Eiinds Act under wkick tke whole country was 
divided into circles (one circle or two circles for a district), each 
circle having a board consisting of tke Collector as ex officio presi- 
dent and two or three persons owning or occupying lands within 
tke circle with a number of officials appointed by Government, 
who migffit not be more than half of tke total number of members. 
All members were nominated by Government. Tke Madras Local 
Boards Act V of 1884 introduced many changes, tke chief of which 
were : — 

(1) Tke control over local boards exercised by tke Board of 
Revenue under powers delegated to it by the Government under 
section 71 of Act lY of 1871 was assumed by Government. 

(2) Tke administration of local akkirs was vested in a single 
district board constituted for each revenue district, consisting of 
a president and not less than 24 members who migdit all be appoint- 
ed by tke Governor in Council or might be partly so appointed 
and partly elected by the members of tke taluk boards of tke dis- 
trict from among their own members, or, in any part of the district 
where there was no taluk board, by tke union boards and by tke 
tax-payers and inhabitants of suck parts of tke district. All 
Revenue Divisional Officers were ex officio members. 

(3) Tke proportion of official members was reduced from one- 
half to one-fourtk of tke total strength. 

(4) Dnder the old Act the Board had no powers to levy taxes 
oii their own authority but could only administer the funds raised 
on their account by Government. Under Act Y of 1884 the local 
boards were empowered to levy with the approval of Government 
any of the taxes authorized by the Act. The president migffit be 
elected from among the members of the board if the Governor in 
Council so directed. 

(5) Taluk boards were constituted for divisions of districts 
and union boards, for the largm* villages. 

District and Taluk hoards. — The resources of district and taluk 
boards were derived from — 

(1) a tax not exceeding two annas in the rupee on the annual 
rent-value of all occupied lands in the districts of Malabar, 
South Ranara and the Nilgiris and not exceeding one anna in the 
rupee elsewhere; 
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(2) a railway cess of three pies in the rupee on the annual 
rent-value of lands; 

(3) tolls; 

(4) fees for the use of cart-stands, markets and slaughter- 
houses, etc. 

Duties and res^onsihilities of district a?id taluh hoards — 

(1) The construction of roads, hridg^es and other means of 
communication. 

(2) Construction and maintenance of hospitals, etc. 

(3) The dihusion of education and construction and repair 
of school houses. 

(4) Sanitation* and public health. 

(5) Establishment and maintenance of relief works in times 
of famine and scarcity. 

(6) Other acts of local public utility calculated to promote 
the safety, health, comfort or convenience of the people . 

Taluh hoards. — Taluk boards were formed for each taluk or 
group of taluks consisting of a president with twelve members who 
niig“ht either all be appointed by the Groveimment or partly 
appointed and partly elected from among the members of the union 
boards or elected b}^ the tax-payers and inhabitants of the talirk, 
one-third of the members being oiBScials. The taluk board’s juris- 
diction then coinciding with the Itevenue Divisional Officer's 
jurisdiction, this officer was an ex officio member and president of 
the board. The taluk board funds consisted of one-half of the 
proceeds of the tax levied by the district board in the taluk ^board 
area and transferred to it by the distinct board, and other fees 
collected within the area of the latter board such as licence fees 
for markets, etc. A district board might with the approval of the 
Governor in Council or should upon his direction transfer any other 
sums from its fund to the taluk board. 

Union hoards. — Union boards were constituted for single vil- 
lages or groups of villages called unions, the members consisting 
of not less than five persons, the headmen of the villag’^es consti- 
tuting the union being ex officio members; one of these headmen 
was appointed chairman ; members other than village headmen 
were either all appointed by the Governor in Council or partly 
so appointed and partly elected by the tax-payers. The resources 
of the union board consisted of the proceeds of the house-tax levied 
in the union and any other sums placed at the disposal of the 
union by the taluk board. 

Duties and resf o7isihilities of the union hoard — 

(1) The lighting of the public roads. 

(2) The cleaning of the public roads, drains, wells and other 
public places in the union. 

(3) "With the sanction of the Governor in Council the estab* 
lishment and maintenance of hospitals, dispensaries and schools 
in the union. 
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(4) Making and repairing of the roads and drains in the 
union. 

(5) Constructing and repairing of tanks and ^v'ells in the 
union. 

(6) Qenerally doing such things as may he necessary for the 
preservation of public health. 

Madras Act XIV of 1920. — This Ac^, which consolidated and 
amended Act Y of 1884 as amended by Act YI of 1900, came into 
force on the 1st of April 1921. 

It gave to each class of local boards an independent status and 
distinguished their funds and functions. The principal changes 
which it introduced were — 

(1) The total number of members of a district board was 
raised to' a maximum of 52 and a minimum of 24, of a taluk board 
to a maximum of 24 and a minimum of 12; and of a union board 
to a maximum of 15* and a minimum of 7. 

(2) Of the total number of members of any local board, the 
proportion that should be elected should not be less than three- 
fourths. The remaining members should be appointed by Govern- 
ment in the case of district boards, by the president, district board, 
in the case of taluk boards and by the president, taluk board, in 
the case of union boards. 

(3) (a) Collectors ceased to be presidents of district boards 
(except in the ISfilgiris) but they were given extraordinary powers 
to interfere in cases of emergency (sections 38 and 39). 

{h) Divisional officers ceased to be ex officio presidents or 
even members of taluk boards. 

(e) Presidents of taluk boards became ex officio members 
of the district boards. 

(d) Presidents of district boards might be either elected or 
appointed by the Governor in Council; presidents of taluk boards 
and unions must be elected. 

(4) The taxation provisions were altered with the main 
object of increasing the resources of local bodies, e.g. — 

{d) The levy of profession and companies tax was autho- 
rized — also a pilgrim-tax. 

(6) The method of fixing house-tax in unions was modified. 

(c) In addition to the obligatory land-cess of 1 anna in the 
rupee of rent value of lands shared equally by district and taluk 
boards in all districts, all district and taluk boards were given the 
option to levy an additional land-cevss up to a maximum of 3 pies 
in the rupee of rent value of lands for the general purposes of each 
district or taluk board. 

(5) liocal boards were given free hand in framing their 
budgets. 

(6) The railway-cess was abolished. 

(7) The Government appointed an officer to inspect and super- 
intend all the operations under the Local Boards Act. (An Inspec- 
tor of Local Boards was appointed under section 40.) 
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Village 'panchayats. — Tlie Village Pancliayat Act XV of 1920 
aiithori^^ed tlie constitiition of pancliayats in rural areas wliere iliere 
was no union board, with tlie object of making provision for the 
administration of villag’e aiffairs by tbe villagers themselves and 
so developing^ tlie system of self-government in tbe rural areas. 

Cofh^fi tilt 10^1 and eJect^oTate . — Tbe paiiebayat was entirely an 
elective bod 3 ^ Tlie minimum strength was 7 ; the maxinnirii 15. 
There were no property restrictions in the franchise. All male 
residents of the village who were not less than 25 years ot age were 
entiiled to vote and to be elected as members of the pancliayat. 
The absence of proyierty qualification gave opportunities to mem- 
bers of tlie depressed classes. In most villages the voters proceeded 
on the principle — well recognized in all village common a:ffiairs — 
of each important community being* represented on the pancliayat. 

The functions of the pancliayat were — 

(i) construction and maintenance of village roads, culverts, 
bridges and building‘s ; 

(ii) lighting* of vsireets and public places; 

(iii) construction of drains and disposal of drainage water 
and sullage ; 

(iv) cleaning of streets, removal of rubbish heaps, jungle 
growth and pricldy-pear, filling in of disused wells, insanitary 
ponds, pools, ditches, pits or hollows and other improvements of 
the sanitary condition of the village; 

(v) provision of public latrines and arrangements to clean 
latrines whether public or private; 

(vi) opening and maintenance of burning ghauts and burial- 
grounds ; 

(vii) sinking and repairing of wells, excavation, repair and 
maintenance of ponds or tanks for supply of water for drinking, 
washing and bathing* purposes, and constrnction of bathing ghauts; 

(viii) control of catile-stands, thrashing floors, topes and other 
communal porambokes ; 

(ix) control of ehavadis, chatrams, rest-houses, and other pro- 
perty belonging to the villagers in common; 

(x) extension of village-sites and regmlation of building; 

(xi) enforcement of vaccination; 

(xii) Reg-i .strati on of births and deaths; 

(xiii) opening and maintenance of village libraries; 

(xiv) control of pounds; 

(xv) village protection ; and 

(xvi) other measures of public utility calculated to promote the 
safety, health, comfort or convenience of the villagers. 

Finance^ — The Act placed no specific resources at the disposal 
of the panchayat. Xo taxation was compulsory; but permissive 
powers to rai.se taxe.s were conferred upon panchayats. The Act 
mentioned .specifically a houvse-tax and profes.sion-tax and a few 
unimportant fees, but in addition to these or in lieu of these taxes 
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and fees the panchayats might propose and obtain sanction for the 
levy of any other tax or fee which was suitable and convenient for 
the village community. 

The Hegistrar-General of Panchayats (also Inspector of Local 
Boards and Municipal Oonncils) was in charge of the work in con- 
nexion with these institutions^ over the whole Presidency. He dealt 
direct with the panchayats. In the immediate work of organizing, 
g'liiding and supervising panchayats in the district he relied on 
the assistance of honorary workers, either presidents of local boards 
or organizers of panchayats. 

Direct State aid to panchayats started in 1925-26 with an 
allotment of Its. 8,000 for grants to be made to panchayat libraries. 
The grants are made subject to the condition that the panchayat 
provides the accommodation and equipment and finds in addition 
an amount equal to the Government grant either in cash or in the 
shape of books. The grant was increased to Ps. 10,000 in 1926-27 
to Ps. 20,000 in 1927-28 and to Ps. 10,248 in 1928-29. 

In the year 1926-27, the experiment was commenced of esta- 
blishing elementary schools under the manag^ement of panchayats 
in villages with a population of not less than 500 which are 
not already provided with schools. The Government pay a mini- 
mum annual teaching grant of Ps. 180 per school. The panchayat 
is responsible for providing* a school house accessible to all com- 
munities and for meeting all other expenditure on the school. 

In 1927, Government inaugurated the policy of paying 
through the Pegistrar-General of Panchayats direct to pancha- 
yats grants for the improvement of village communications and 
water-supply. The grant in the case of each work represents half 
its estimated cost, the other half being found by the panchayat in 
cash or labour. 

Act XI of 1930 further amended and consolidated the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, and the Madras Tillage Panchayat Act, 
1920. 

The main changes introduced by the Act are — 

(1) The inclusion of' village panchayats within the scope of 
the Act and the repeal of the Tillag*e Panchayat Act, 1920, and 
the conversion of union boards into panchayats. Panchayats have 
now become the units of local fund administration. 

* (2) Pe-arrangement of taluk board areas. Pevenue taluks 

are to be the unit normally. 

(3) All the members of every local board are to be elected, 
but seats are reserved for certain communities and for women. 

(4) Members of district boards are to be chosen by direct 
election. 

(5) The franchise has been extended to every person who is 
assessed to any tax payable to the local board or to any other local 
authority in the presidency or to the Local Government or the 
Government of India. 
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(6) All offices of presidents of local boards are made elective. 

(7) Provision is made for the provincialization of services 
nnder local boards. 

(8) The provisions relating to taxes and tolls are modified. 
The rate of land-cess was fixed at one anna and a half in the rupee 
of the annual rent value of lands in all districts. One-third of the 
proceeds of the cess was allotted to district boards, another third to 
taluk boards, one-sixth to panchayat boards and one-sixth to the 
Yillage Development Fund. 

(9) Provision is made for votes of no-confidence in presidents 
and vice-presidents. 

(10) Provision is made for the supersession of panchayats by 
the Local Government. 

(11) More elective provision is made for the adjudication of 
disputes between local authorities — power is vested in the Local 
Government to decide the disputes themselves or to refer them for 
report to an arbitrator or a board of arbitrators or to a joint com- 
mittee. The decision of Government is final. 

(12) Provision is made for the appointment of a District 
Panchayat Officer. 

(13) Provision is made for the formation of a Yillage Deve- 
lopment Fund (section 114-A). 

Among the special features of administration during the last 
50 years may be enumerated — 

(1) All the members and presidents of local bodies will here- 
after be elected. 

(2) Government pay Ps. 500 to Ps. 700 per mile towards the 
proper maintenance of through communications, the rate for the 
first ten miles round Madras and in municipal areas being Ps. 1,000 
per mile. The grant is paid subject to a report on the condition 
of the road by the Superintending Engineer, 

(3) From 1923-24 one-half of the cost of maintenance of 
second-class roads has been borne by Government subject to the 
maximum of a fixed amount for the whole district and subject to 
a report by the Collector of the district on the condition of the 
roads. 

(4) From 1925-26 the Government have been giving grants 
for the improvement of village communications ordinarily subject 
to the condition that the local boards find an equal amount for the 
purpose from their resources or otherwise. 

(5) Between 1917 and 1920 the Government took over the 
management of almost all the district headquarter hospitals in order 
to improve them and make them up to date so that they might 
serve as models for the rest of the district. 

(6) The vservice of the District Board Engineers has been pro- 
vincialized from 1st March 1924. This has involved an expenditure 
of Ps. 2,20,000 from provincial funds. 

(7) On 1st April 1922 veterinary institutions were provincia- 
lized involving a cost of Ps. 1,25,000 from provincial funds. 
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(8) Treasury Deputy Collectors were relieved of tlie work of 
auditing' local fund accounts and a separate audit department was 
formed. 

(9) During 1928-29, 45 hospitals, and nine dispensaries, 
from the local boards were taken over by the Grovernment. 

(10) Six district boards own open lines of railway, tke total 
length. iDeing 275 miles. 

(11) Madras Act, III of 1931. — Since 1st April 1931 the levy of 
all tolls within the Presidency and the levy of taxes on motor 
vehicles by local bodies have been abolished and a provincial tax 
on motor vehicles has been substituted. Provision is made in the 
Act for the payment to local bodies of compensation representing 
their average annual income during the three years ending 31st 
March 1931 from tolls or vehicle tax on motor vehicles. 

The following statements show the number of district boards, 
taluk boards and union boards and the number of members elected 
and nominated and also the resources of the boards : — 


Particulars showing the number of boards, their strength, etc. 


Tear. 


hfumher 

of 

boards. 

Total Ex- Nomi- 

streogth. officio. nated. 

Elected. 

Officials. 

Nc 

offici 

1880-81 

1890-91 


30 . . 

21 

656 

DISTEIOr BOABDS. 

No particulars available. 

78 286 292 203 

452 

1900-01 


21 

638 

80 

260 

308 

261 

377 

1910-11 


23 

696 

117 

266 

314 

268 

428 

1920-21 


24 

767 

121 

161 

485 

146 

611 

1930-31 


25 

1,006 

127 

233 

645 


1,005 

1880-81 




TALUK 

Nil. 

BOABDS. 




1890-91 


86 

l,ii8 


1,118 (b) 

. . 

298 

820 

1900-01 


79 

1,100 


1,100 

. . 

307 

793 

1910-11 


83 

1,404 

*97 

989 

318 (ff) 

373 

1,031 

1920-21 


119 (d) 

1,867 

116 

701 

1,040 

176 

1,681 

1930-31 


130 

2,479 


638 

1,841 

•• 

2,479 

1880-81 



Nil. 

UNION 

BOABDS. 




1890-91 


264 

2,396 

847 

1,648 

Nil. 

847 (d) 

1,648 

1900-01 


379 

3,563 

831 

2,732 

Na. 

1,117 

2,446 

1910-11 


390 

3,721 

832 

2,889 

Nil. 

1,113 

2,608 

1920-21 


688 

6,458 

1,033 

2,697 

1,728 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1930-31 


466 

6,114 

1,071 

4,073 

4 

6, lie 


id) The increase in the number was due to the division of certain taluk boards 
into smaller units coincident with their component taluks. 

(J) Appointment of members of taluk boards continued to be made by 
Government, but the presidents of district boards exercised as in 
pre-vious years the power of reappointing the members who had been 
originally appointed by Government. 

(c) System of appointing by ejection was introduced in 1909-10. 

(c?) Officials include— 


V illage officials . . . . • • - • . - . . 611 

Others .. .. .. .. .. .. 23Q 


2 
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Statement of receipts and expenditare of the Ijooal Eoards. 


Reosipts . 

1880-81, 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(■t) 


ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

1. Openiag balance 

33,83,001 

38,43,358 

47,510 

21,61,602 

20,52,068 

2. Local rates 

46,47,693 

62,64,603 

3, G over ament contribations 

3,07,273 

2,42,602 

4. Railways (net receipts) 

. . 

2,85,260 

5. Debts 

55,754 

1,03,796 

46,06,481 

6. Other sources 

11,54,039 

22,36,349 

36,87,395 

Grand total . . 

84,83,662 

94,56,613 

1,60,38,309 


1910-11. 

1920-21. 

1929-30. 


( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

0 ) 


ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

1. Opening balance 

16,61,611 

1,11,46,773 

75,62,296 

1,00,46,926 

2. Local rates 

66,47,170 

1,11,39,827 

3. Government contributions 

4,79,750 

9,62,251 

1,42,20,663 

4. Railways (net receipts) 

21,63,125 

61,92,128 

— 3,52,009 

5. Debts 

10,93,257 

31,26,849 

1,30,12.772 

6. Other sources 

53,99,906 

93,28,420 

1,68,26,824 

Grand total . . 

1,74,44,819 

3,83,08,716 

6,48,94,993 

Expenditure. 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(^) 

1, Education (including primary educa- 

ns. 

na. 

ns. 

tion) 

4,71,970 

9,41,253 

10,23,629 

2. Medical . . 

9,26,677 

14,39,619 

13,95,435 

8. Railways 

4. Total expenditure chargeable to current 


1,67,469 

income . . 



• • 

6. Debts ^ 


94,00,886 

47,97,692 

6, Total disbursements 

48,43,162 

72,82,869 

1,36,19,061 

7t Balance (closing) 

36,40,600 

21,73,744 

24,19,248 


1910-11. 

1920-21. 

1929-30 


(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Education (including primary educa- 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

tion 

13,61,803 

68,30,940 

1,12,71,494 

2. Medical 

20,61,502 

29,37,318 

34,32,3.16 

3. Railways .. 

4. Total expenditare chargeable to current 

2,99,135 

4,36,961 

14,50,602 

income 

1,33,88,859 

2,67,11,662 

4,20,49,769 

5. Debts 

20,39,483 

41,68,660 

1,18,68,157 

6# Total disbursements 

1,63,78,341 

3,08,80,302 

5,39,17,926 

7. Balance (closing) 

20,66,478 

74,28,414 

1,09,77,067 

iY.B.— Only important items[[of expenditure and the total expenditure are shown in the 
statement. 


(h) The District Municifalities , 

Municipal administration in 1880 was governed by the Towns’ 
Improvement Act, III of 1871. This Act provided for the appoint- 
ment or election of Commissioners, (the Collector of- the district 
being ex officio president) to conduct the affairs of the town. In 
fact, however, all Commissioners were appointed by the Government 
until 1878-79 when the franchise was given to the important 
towns. 
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In 1883 a Committee was appointed to report on local and 
municipal administration, and one of tlie results of tliis Committee's 
report was the enactment of the Madras Municipalities Act, lY of 
1884. Under this Act the Collector ceased to be the president, who 
was either appointed by the GrOTernment or, when the Grovernment 
so directed, elected by the councillors. The number of councillors 
was to be not less than twelve and two-tliirds of the number were to 
be elected by the rate-payers. 

By Act Y of 1920 the minimum number of councillor's was 
raised to sixteen ; a proportion not less than three-fourths of the total 
number should be elected and the remaining Members were to be 
appointed by Government. Official control was relaxed. Act X 
of 1930 has removed the disqualification of Avomen to stand 
for election ; and seats may be reserved for specified minority 
communities and women. The municipal franchise has been ex- 
tended to every person who is assessed to any tax to the Government 
of India, or the Local Government or any other local authority in 
the Presidency. The office of chairman has been made elective 
without exception. Provision is made for the proAuncialization of 
any class of municipal officers or servants. Provision is made for 
votes of no-confidence in- chairmen and vice-chairmen. A provision 
for the adjudication of disputes similar to the one made in the 
Local Boards’ Act is also made here. 


The following statement illustrates the growth of the representa- 
tive principle in the last fifty years : — 



ISTumber 

Total 

Ex 

Elected 

council- 

lors. 

Nomi- 

Number of 

Year. 

of 

strength, 
of the 

officio 

nated 

councils in which 

munici- 

council- 

council- 

councillors were 


palities. 

council . 

lors. 

lors. 

elected. 

1880-81 

47 

740 

79 

18 

643 

4 

1890-91 

55 

868 

55 

419 

394 

32 

1900-01 

60 

883 

6a 

412 

408 

58 

1910-11 

61 

940 

71 

466 

403 

58 

1920-21 

80 

1,204 

44 

753 

407 

71 

1930-31 

81 

1,689 

Nil 

1,282 

407 

79 


The following statements exhibit the increase in the resources 
of municipalities in the same period; — 


Beoeipts — District municipalities. 




1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 


K.S. 

HS. 

ns. 

A, Municipal rates and taxes 

B. Realization under special Acts 

9,17,043 

*11,77,439 

18,07,154 

9,441 

C. EeTenue derived from municipal pro- 

perty and powers apart from 
taxation. 

D. Grants and eotrihut ions — 

2,47,236 

4737,991 

6,01,749 

1. Prom Government .. ..1 

93,392 

2,10,950 1 

1,34,095 

2. Prom local funds and others . . J 

1,49,413 

E, Miscellaneous 


. . 

1,39,657 

P. Extraordinary and debt advances and 
deposit. 

. . 

* • 

2,25,025 

Total 

12,57,671 

18,26,380 

30,66,534 


2-a 
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Keeeipts —District Mumoipalities — coni. 



1910-11. 

1920-21. 

1930-31. 


(6) 

(6) 

(7) 


ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

A.. Municipal rates and taxes 

27,10,619 

47,50,693 

89,47,280 

B. Realization under special Acts 

18,592 

24,495 

44,166 

0. Revenue derived from municipal pro- 
perty and powers apart from 
taxation. 

D. Grants and oontrihutions — 

9,28,163 

18,90,177 

32,73,741 

1. From Government 

7,47,669 

17,94,965 

24,60,807 

2. Erom local funds and others 

1,69,702 

2,93,441 

2,38.428 

B. Miscellaneous 

2,67,916 

6,60,849 

8,38,703 

E. Extraordinary and debt advances and 
deposit. 

10,77,189 

18,34,036 

{a) 61,38,464 

Total . . 

69,10,169 

1,11,48,646 

2,09,31,678 

Expenditure — District Municipalities. 


— 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 

A. General administration and collection 
charges. 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

93,100 

1,63,476 

2,30,846 

B. Public Safety including lighting and 
fire establishment. 

1,86,396 

84,427 

1,19,145 

0. Public Health and conveniences in- 
cluding drainage, water-supply and 
conservancy, etc. 

D. Public Works — 

6,12,070 

7,66,471 

17,61,766 

1. Establishment 

10,319 

26,676 

34,416 

2. Building . . 

67,713 

92,517 

1,47,413 

3. Roads 

B. Public instruction — 

1,62,782 

2,69,750 

2,82,979 

Schools end colleges 

76,921 

2,66,764 

3,46,822 

E. Miscellaneous 

1,17,991 

1,29,600 

G. Extraordinary debts, including invest- 
ment in securities — Savings Bank^ — 
Repayment of loans and interest, etc. 

12,619 

26,786 

1,96,436 

Total . . 

12,68,911 

17,94,356 . 

31,19,823 


1910-11. 

1920-21. 

1930-31. 


C5) 

(6) 

(7) 


ns, 

ns. 

ns. 

A. General administration and collection 
charges. 

3,27,366 

16,62,042 

16,31,093 

B. Public Safety including lighting and 
fire establishment 

1,90,769 

4,62,264 

17,64,053 

C, Public Health and conveniences in- 

cluding drainage, water-supply and 
conservancy, etc. 

D. Public Works— 

23,93,686 

48,78,695 

70,94,090 

1. Establishment 

46,101 

1,60,277 

2,13,073 

2. Building . . 

6,72,003 

9,88,768 

2,92/)43 

3. Roads 

E. Public instruction — 

6,40,933 

10,87,624 

21,86,232 

Schools and colleges . . 

4,49,704 

12,69,297 

30,66,239 

E. Miscellaneous 

3,66,951 

6,67,512 

1,86,327 

G. Extraordinary debts, including invest- 
ment in securities — Savings Bank — 
Repayment of loans and interest, etc. 

9,69,469 

16,93,882 

64,68,162 

Total 

68,66,876 

1,26,40,361 

2,18,01,802 


(«) Includes a sum of Rs. 3,08,619 wMcli repesents adTanees from Q-OTernment loan 
fr-tu JDistriot Board Investments or other receipts. 
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(c) Corporation of Madras. 

Tlxe administration of the municipal affairs of the City of 
Madras was managed in 1880 under Act V of 1878 by a president, 
2 vice-presidents, and 32 councillors. The president and vice- 
presidents were salaried officers appointed by the Government, 
Sixteen out of thirty-two councillors were nominated by the Governor 
in Council while the other sixteen were elected by the voters. The 
elective principle was first introduced into the City by this Act Y 
of 1878. The entire executive authority was vested in the president 
and in the two vice-presidents — one of the vice-presidents was in 
charge of the assessment and collections of taxes and tolls and the 
other vice-president was in charge of public works, conservancy 
and sanitation. 

Under Act I of 1884 the number of elected members was raised 
to 24 unless the Governor in Council otherwise directs — the 
rest were to be nominated by Government. In 1892 the posts of 
the two vice-presidents were abolished and their duties assigned 
to salaried officers (llevenue Officer, Health Officer and Engineer) 
appointed by Government. Act I of 1884 amended by Act II of 
1892 and Act II of 1899 was superseded by Act III of 1904, under 
which the number of municipal commissioners was increased from 
32 to 36 besides the president. Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of three Commissioners hj the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
three by the Madras Trades Association and two by such other 
associations, corporate bodies, or class of persons as the Local Govern- 
ment might direct. The number of elected members was fixed 
at 20. The remaining eight Commissioners were appointed by 
the Government who also appointed the president. 

Act III of 1904 was superseded by Act lY of 1919, section 4 
of which entrusts the administration to the following three 
authorities : — 

(1) The Council. 

(2) Standing committees of the Council. 

(3) The Commissioner to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council not being a member of the council. 

The Council consists of 50 councillors as follows : — 

(a) Thirty elected divisional councillors. 

(h) Three elected by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, three 
by the Madras Trades Association and two by the South Indian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

(o) Three elected or appointed by other associations or bodies 
as directed by the Government. The Government have directed 
that the Madras Port Trust, the University and Anglo-Indian 
Association shall each elect one councillor. 

(^d) Nine appointed by the Government with special regard 
to the representation of Muhammadans and other minorities. 

President of the Corporation is elected annually by the Councih 
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Tlie Coniniissioner holds tlie appointment for a renewable period 
of three years. He may be removed by the Government and shall 
be so removed if, at a special meeting of the Council called for 
the purpose, 33 councillors vote for his removal. He bas the right 
to attend meetings of the Oonncil or of a standing committee and to 
take part in the discussions but not to vote. The executive power 
vests in the Commissioner; he prescribes the duties of the establish- 
ment and exercises supervision and control over their acts and 
proceedings. 


The executive of the Corporation is organiised in departments — 

(1) The Ilevenue Department under the Idevenue Officer. 

(2) The Works Department under the Engineer. 

(3) The Health Department under the Health Officer. 

Special features . — Under the Madras Local Authorities Enter- 
tainment Tax Act y of 1927, the Council resolved to collect an 
entertainment tax from 15th January 1929. 

Compulsory Elementary Education scheme was first introduced 
on 1st July 1925. It was first introduced into four divisions. In 
1928-29 the scheme was working in all divisions of the City. 

The following statements exhibit the increase in the resources 
of the Corporation: — 


Heoeipts — Corportion of Madras. 


Eeeeipts items, 

( 1 ) 

1. Opening balance . 

2. Municipal rates and taxes 

3. Revenue from municipal properties and 

powers apart from, taxation. 

4. Contribution from Government 
6. Miscellaneous 

6. Extraordinary debts, etc. 

7. Imperial licence tax *■' or advances 

recoverable. 

Total . . 


1. Opening balance .. 

2. Municipal rates and taxes 

3. Revenue from municipal properties and 

powers apart from taxation, 

4. Contribution from Government 
6. Miscellaneous 

6. Extraordinary debts, etc. 

7. Imperial licence tax* ox advances 

recoverable. 

Tofal . . 


1880-Sl. 

(2) 

1890-91. 

(3) 

1900-01. 

ES 

68,539 

6,71,988 

39,487 

RS. 

2,51,783 

8,68,914 

34,788 

RS. 

3,66,190 

10,33,239 

3,39,063 

15,068 

30,268 

1,23,751 

91,673 

25,252 

73,323 

52,508 

46,300 

36,603 

62,265 

10,61,063 

60,676 

10,40,764 

13,62,868 

29,67,989 


1920- 

-21. 

1910-11. 

G) 

Capital 

Account. 

(6) 



Revenue 

Account. 

(7) 

RB. 

25,06,767 

16,80,177 

5,78,911 

4,2M96 

2,490 

RS. 

1,44,087 

34,47.293 

5,38,216 

7,32,360 

1,41,899 

92,060 

30,611 

5.00. 000 
707 

6.00. 000 
2,68,629 

* 1,71,380 

40,161 

4,96,883 

81,191 

20,987 

57,62, 666 

18,72,102 

47,68,807 


* Transferred from Revenue Account. 
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-Expenditure — CoT’poration of Madras. 


— 

1880-81 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


us. 

us. 

US 

1. Public Works 

1,48,607 

3,39,665 

14,29,035 

2- Education 

8.258 

10,179 

14,313 

a. Sanitation and medical 

2,57,761 

4,52,610 

4,03,422 

4. Supervision and management . . 

1,11,462 

92,179 

1,06,504 

5. Repayment of debts or Sinking Fund. 

76.606 

51,048 

68,830 

6. Interest , . 

58,280 

1,20,496 

3,99,997 

7. Miscellaneous 

80,6?4 

89,080 

2,71,838 

8, Imperial licence tax * or Advances 




Recoverable 

* 93.608 

26,279 

1,00,916 

9. Contributions 

45 409 


. . 

10. Deposits and suspense account. 

1.27 887 


. . 

11. Closing balance .. 

33,402 

1,71,533 

3,63,133 

Total . . 

10,40,764 

13,52,868 

29,57,989 



1920-21 




^ — 

— ^ 


1910-11. 

Revenue 

Capital 



Account. 

A ooount. 


(5) 

(6) 

0 ) 


us. 

us. 

US. 

1. Public Works 

21,85,784 

15,32,393 

10,91,971 

2. Education 

22,480 

94,220 

. . 

3. Sanitation and medical . . 

4,65,523 

10,32,796 


4. Supervision and management . . 

1,6 -',132' 

2,76/-64 

, , 

5 Repayment of debts or Sinking Fund. 

1,22,393 

2,76,349 

. . 

6. Interest . , 

3,48,186 

4,72.182 

. , 

7. Miscellaneous 

3,36,446 

5,61,890 

2,93,843 

8. Imperial licence tax * or Advances 
Recoverable . . 

9,593 

76,451 

19,982 

9. Contributions . , 


1,71,380 




(Transferred 




to' Capital 




Account). 


10. Deposits and suspense account 


, . 


11. Closing balance 

21,03,118 

2,84,482 

4,66,306 

Total 

57,62,655 

47,68,807 

18,72,102 


Transferred from l^eTenue- Aeooant. 
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(iv) Inbianization of the Civil Sertice. 

Tlie services originally consisted of covenanted and nnconvenated 
civil services. In pursuance of tiie policy announced in Her 
Majesty’s proclamation of November 1858, Acts of Parliament 
were passed to meet tlie aspirations of the educated and leading 
classes and to associate Indians witli the Government of their 
country. 

The Government of India Act, 1870, afiorded additional facilities 
for the employment in the Civil Service of Indians of merit and 
ability with the approval of the Secretary of State, this provision 
being brought into eJBEective operation in 1879 when regulations were 
issued establishing what was called “ the Statutory Civil Service.” 
A rule was also adopted in 1879 that appointments made in India 
carrying a salary of Rs. 200 a month and upwards should ordinarily 
be reserved for Indians and that no appointment might be made in 
contravention of the rule without special sanction. 

In 1886 a Commission was appointed by Lord DuJEerin’s Govern- 
ment to consider the question of the further employment of Indians 
in the superior administrative grades of the public service. The 
result of their deliberations to which ej^ect was given in 1891, 
was to mark oif in the cadre of the Civil Service of India, as then 
constituted, a considerable number of offices, tO' place them on 
a separate list, under the designation of “ listed posts ” and to 
declare them open to the Provincial Civil Service, the great body 
of public servants of Indian race or domicile through whom the 
detailed work of administration is carried on. 

The recruitment to the Indian Civil Service was by open com- 
petitive examination held only in England till 1922, when an 
examination was first held in India also. Until recent years no 
Indians were admitted to the All-India Services except the Indian 
Civil Service, the other All-India Services being intended to provide 
that amount of European supervision which was considered neces- 
sary for the introduction and maintenance of Western methods 
and standards of administration. In recent years, however, Indians 
have been admitted to other All-India Services both by ‘ listing ’ 
posts and by direct recruitment. The number of Indians on 
1st January 1920 was 789 and on 1st January 1930, 1,223. 

The Lee Commission recommended that by 1939 50- per cent 
of the number of the Indian Civil Service should be Indians and 
50 per cent Europeans. The number of Europeans in this service 
in Madras fell from 144 on 1st January 1920 to 112 on 31st 
December 1931. Recruitment to the Indian Civil Service is now 
made both in India and London. The number of European and 
Indian candidates recruited for the Madras Presidency during each 
of the years 1926 to 1931 is — European candidates, 3, 4, 4, 4, 2, 3 and 
Indian candidates, 3, 7, 6, 6, 7, 4, respectively. 

Indian Police Service . — Recruitment is made in Engdand b;^' 
competitive examination and in India by competitive examination, 
direct selection and promotion or transfer from Provincial Services. 
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The Lee Commission anticipated tliat tlieir recommendation that 
the proportion of Europeans and Indians in the Indian Police 
Service should be 50 : 50 could be attained in 25 years. Twenty 
per cent of the superior posts are to be filled by the promotion of 
officers of the Madras Police Service. ’ The number of superior 
posts actually held by Indians rose from 2 in 1924 to 7 in 1931. 

The Indian Forest Service. — The Lee Commission recommended 
23 per cent Europeans and 75 per cent Indians. Pecruitment to 
the service is made by the following methods : — 

{a) by nomination in England of British subjects of non- 
Indian domicile ; 

{h) by competitive examination in India of British subjects 
of Indian domicile ; 

(c) by direct appointment of persons selected in India other* 
wise than by competitive examination; 

(d) by the promotion of the Provincial Forest Service Officers 
on the recommendation of the Local Grovernments concerned ; and 

(e) by the transfer or promotion of an officer belonging to 
a branch of Government service other than a Provincial Forest 
Service. 

Indian Service of Engineers. — The rate of recruitment to the 
service in Madras is 33 per cent Europeans, 45 per cent direct 
recruited Indians and 22 per cent officers promoted from the Madras 
Engineering Service. Direct recruitment will be made for the 
Indian section in India by competitive examination and to the 
European section in England by selection. 

Indian Medical Service. — In the case of the Indian Medical 
Service unlike all other Indian services the listing is the other way, 
i.e., all the posts will be provincialized as opportunities occur except 
23 posts plus a leave reserve or a total of 29 which have been 
reserved for the Indian Medical Service, The total strength of 
the Madi*as Medical Service (General Branch and Special Branch) 
00 1st January 1931 was 332. 

Agricidtwre, Educational and Veterinary Services. — Pecruit- 
ment to these All-India Services has been stopped since 1924. 
When a vacancy axhses in the All-India Service, it is replaced by 
an addition to the corresponding^ Provincial Service. 

The subjoined comparative statements show the steady increase 
in the numbers of Indians holding important gazetted posts under 
Government on 1st January 1924 and 31st December 1931, i.e., 
officials ordinarily having control over a district or holding higher 
posts; (2) the representation of the Europeans and Indians in the 
Government services on the Isl of April 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 
1930 and 1931. 

A statistical table is appended illustrating the high proportion 
of Indians from this Presidency who have passed into the Indian 
Civil Service since examinations have been held in India as well as 
in England. 
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Btatemeiit showing tbe number of European and Indian .officers bolding 
important gazetted posts under Grovernment on 1st January 1924 
and 31st December 1931, i.e., officials ordinarily having control over 
a district or bolding bigber posts. 


Note.— Only permanent inenmbents are shown but officials serving ontside the Presidency 
have been exolnded and the senior acting officials have been counted in their places. 

1st January 1 924. 3 1 st December 1931. 


Appointments. 


1. Members of Government (including 

Goveriior and Ministers') 

2. Secretaries to Government (excluding 

Chief Engineer Secretaries) 

3. Members of the Board of Revenue . . 

4. Collectors of districts (excluding 

Commissioner of Labour, Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies and Ins- 
pector of Municipal Councils and 
liOcal Boards) 

5. Deputy and Assistant Commissioners 

of Salt and Ahhari. . 

6. High Court Judges .. 

7. District Judges 

8. Administrator-General 

9. City Civil Judge 

10. Chief Presidency Magistrate 

11. Chief Judge, Small Cause Court . . 

12. Director of Survey 

13. Inspector- General of Police 

14. Deputy Inspeotors-General of Police 

(including Commissioner of 
Police) . . . . . . ^ 

15. District Superintendents of Police . . 

16. Inspector-General of Prisons 

17. Central Jail Superintendents (in- 

cluding Alipuram Temporary 
Jail and Personal Assistant to the 
Inspector-General of Prisons) . . 
18- District Jail Superintendents (in- 
cluding Certified Schools, Borstal 
Institute and Deputy Superinten- 
dent, Alipuram tf ail) 

19. Director of Public Instruction 

20. Posts included, in Indian Educational 

Service (Men’s Branch) cadre — 

(a) held by members of Indian 
Educational Service 
{h) held by members of Madras 
Educational Service 

21. Posts included (Women’s Branch) in 

Indian Educational Service cadre — 
(a.) held by members of Indian 
Educational Service 
lb) held by members of Madras 
Educational Service 


ai 

J=i 






O 


3 

{=k 

o 

to 

es 

‘ aS 

cS 

m 


"o 

f~i 

.5 

•4^ 

O 

3 

5 

8 

3 

5 

8 

5 

1 

6 

5 

2 

(a) 7 

3 

. , 

3 

3 

. . 

3 


20 

6 

26 

19 

7 

26 

13 

2 

15 

7 

2 

G) 9 

7 

5 

12 

8 

6 

(c) 14 

15 

9 

24 

14 

12 

26 

1 


1 

, , 

1 

1 

. . 

’i 

1 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

, . 

1 

» . 

1 

1 


1 

1 

, , 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

6 


6 

6 


6 

33 

*2 

35 

29 

7 

36 

1 


1 

1 

. . 

1 


10 


10 

7 

5 

12 

4 

1 

5 

6 

2 

(d) 8 

1 

• * 

1 

1 


1 

21 


53- 

r 

12' 

^ (^) 42 


isj 


L .. 




.. 

6 

I*' 

11 




1 

3 



(tc) Increase due to the addition of one Secretary to Government in the Public Worhs 
and Labour Department. 

(5) Decrease due to separation of Salt from Abkari and abolition of Deputy Commis- 
sioners’ posts. 

(o) Addition of two High Court Judges. 

{d) Addition of two certified schools and one District Jail. Post of Deputy Superin- 
iendent of the Alipuram Jail abolished in March 1931. 

(£) Stoppage of European recruitment since 1924 and relegation of vacant posts to the 
Aladras Educational Service account for variation in figures. 
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Statement showing the number of Europeans and Indian ofidcers holding 
important gazetted posts under Government on 1st January 1924 
and 31st December 1931, i e., officials ordinarily having control over 
a district or holding higher posts — coni. 



1st January 1924. 

3lst December 1931. 


, 

A 

^ 

ry 





Appointments. 

1 

OQ 


eS 

ao 



a. 

i 

a 

■q 

1 

E=( 

§ 

'rS 

'a 

o 



rH 



UH 

Erl 

22. Professors of Engineering . . 

2 


2 

2 

1 

ih) 3 

2$. Inspector-General of Registration . . 


*1 

1 


1 

1 

24. District Registrars 


32 

32 


28 

ia)28 

25. Surgeon-General (Indian Medical 







Service) 

1 


1 

1 


1 

26. District Medical Officers (Indian 







Medical Service) . . 

28 

7 

35 

13 

6 

(5)19 

27. Civil Surgeons 

5 

2 

n 


34 

34 

28. Bacteriological Department . 

3 

1 

i 

'i 

2 

3 

29 Chemical Examiner . . 

. . 

1 

1 

1 


1 

30. Director, Tuberculosis Institute 


1 

1 


‘i 

1 

31. Professors of Anatomy 


1 

1 


2 

ic)2 

32. Professors of Physiology 

, , 




2 

(0)2 

33. Principal, School of Indian Medi- 








oine 


34:. Radiologist, X-Ray Institute, 
Government, General Hospital, 
Madras 

35. Dental tinrgeon, Government Uaya- 
puram Hospital, Madras ... 


36. Public Analyst 




1 


1 

37. Director of Public Health , . 


‘i 

1 

id) 1 


1 

38. Assistant Directors of Public Health. 


3 

3 

1 

*4 

6 

89. Director of Agriculture 

40. Officers of Indian Agricultural 

1 


1 

Vacant. 


V aoant. 

Service . . 

10 

y 

19 

{s)6 

7 

12 

41. Director, Veterinary Services 

42. Officers of Indian Veterinary 

1 


1 

1 

- 

1 

Service 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

43. Chief Conservator of Eorests 

1 


1 

1 


1 

44. Conservators . . 

6 


6 

4 

*2 

6 

45. District Forest Officers 

29 

16 

45 

11 

18 

(/) 29 

46. Director of Fisheries 


1 

1 


1 

1 

4 7 . Chief Engineers 

*i 

1 

2 

’i 

1 

2 

48. Superintending Engineers . . 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

6 

49, Executive Engineers 

60. Joint and Deputy Registrars, 
Co-operative Societies 

33 

18 

13 

51 

13 

28 

22 

13 

(^) 50 

13 


(a) One addition for West Godavari and abolition of four posts of District Registrars 
and the post of Inspector of Registration offices in 1931. 

(h) Reduction in the number of Indian Medical Service officers in civil employment 
and employment of larger number of PrOTincial Service officers in districrs. 

ip') Madras and V izagapatam. 

id) Indian Medical Service officer. 

ie) Decrease in the number of Europeans due to stoppage of European recruitu^ent 
since 1924. 

(/) Decrease in European recruitment and increase in Indian recruitment since 1924 
accounts for variation. 

(y) Ratio of Indian recruitment is greater and European recruitment is less since 
1924. 

ih) Represents posts originally in the Indian EduOvational Service but now filled by 
officers on special contract. 
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Statement showing the representation of Europeans and Indians in the 
Government services on the Isfc of April, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930 and 1931. 


2^ote. — E or the purposes of this statement officials holding permanent appointments in 
Government services have been taken into account, whether they were actually on 
duty or on leave on the dates mentioned, hut officials on duty outside the Presidency 
have not been taken into account. 

Gazetted Officers. 


Services. 


All-India Services. 

Provincial Services. 









Europeans. 

Indians. 

Europeans. 

Indians 

Members of Government — 

1880 

. . 

3 

. , 

, . 

, . 

1890 


3 



• * 

1900 

. . . . 

3 

. . 

. . 


1910 


3 

, . 

. , 


1920 


3 

1 

, , 


1930 

. . . . 

3 

6 


• * 

1931 

. . 

3 

h 

•• 

. . 

Secretariat — 

1880 


le 




1890 

. . . . 

16 

. . 

• • 


1900 

. . 

11 


1 

. . 

1910 


10 

. . 

» . 

4c 

1920 


12 

3 

3 

6 

1930 

• • • • 

10 

3 


9 

1931 

. . 

8 

5 


9 

Legislative Council office 

including the 





President — 

1880 





* « 

1890 

. . 


» . 



1900 



, , 


. . 

1910 


. .* ' 

. • 



1920 


Constituted 

in 



1930 


1920 



3 

1931 

. . 



, , 

3 


Members of the Board of Revenue, 
Secretary Board of Revenue and 
CoJleetors including subordinates, 
Assistant and Deputy Collectors — 


1880 




151 



44 

1890 




132 

49 

, , 

9 

1900 




108 

7 

11 

71 

1910 




109 

9 

9 

56 

1920 




87 

10 

20 

108 

1930 




63 

43 

7 

111 

1931 




66 

44 

5 

129 

Survey Department — 

1880 


. . 




18 


1890 




, . 


16 

1 

1900 






11 

2 

1910 






10 

5 

1920 






6 

9 

1930 






7 

9 

1931 




. . 


5 

8 

Excise Department — 

1880 

• « 



. . 




1890 

• « 







1900 




3 


70 

20 

1910 




3 


64 

30 

1920 




3 

. . 

- 59 

39 

930 




1 

, . 

29 

61 

1931 

* • 

. , 


1 

1 

21 

45 
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PKESIDENCy, 

1881—1931 



Statement showing: the representation of .Europeans and 

Indians 

in the 

Grovernment services on the 1st of April, 1880. 

1890, 1900, 

1910, 

11J20, 1930, and 1931- 

-ooni. 









Gazetted Officers. 






— 




Services. 


All-India Services. 

Provincial Services. 

-A.. 



Europeans. Indians. 

Europeans. 

Indian^ . 

Judicial Department including 

High 






Court Judges — 

1880 


45 




126 

1890 


51 

. . 



123 

1900 


28 

1 


16 

133 

1910 


21 

6 


14 

168 

1920 


24. 

5 


8 

191 

1930 


23 

16 


4 

216 

1931 


22 

18 


1 

205 

Police Department — 


47 





1880 


. . 



2 

1890 


66 




1 

1900 


70 



. . 

2 

1910 


64 

4 


2 

28 

1920 


66 

3 


3 

42 

1930 


57 

9 


1 

43 

1931 


51 

15 


1 

43 

Jail Department — 





12 


1880 





1 

1890 





12 

1 

1900 





11 


1910 





10 

. . 

1920 





12 

• « 

1930 



'2 


12 

S 

1931 



4 


13 

3 

Bdudation Department — 


25 





1880 


. . 



3 

1890 


32 

, , 


. , 

21 

1900 


19 



11 

30 

1910 


27 



10 

29 

1920 


31 

’h 


6 

66 

1930 


20 

35 


10 

89 

1931 


20 

33 


14 

90 

Kegiatration Department — 






18 

1880 





4 

1890 





1 

22 

1900 





1 

23 

1910 





1 

25 

1920 





1 

27 

1930 





2 

28 

1931 





2 

31 

Medical Department — 







1880 


62 




2 

1890 


37 



,, 

13 

1900 


66 

*6 


8 

17 

1910 


63 

9 


28 

22 

1920 


62 

16 


26 

143 

1930 


27 

11 


31 

251 

1931 


21 

7 


31 

269 

PuWio Health. Department — 







1880 






. . 

1890 


2 





1900 


2 



*6 

‘i 

1910 


2 



6 

6 

1920 


3 




6 

1930 


1 




Aft 

1931 


1 




66 

‘ Gaasetted officers in the High Court have been included in the 
of statistics only. . . , . 

statement for pur- 
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Statement showing the representation of Europeans and Indians in the 
d-orernment services on the 1st of April, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910. 
1920, 1930 and WBl—cont. 


Services. 


Agricultural Department — 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1931 

Veteiinary Departmant — 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1931 

Co-operatiTe Department — 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1931 

Forest Department — 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1931 

Cincliona Department — 

If'SO 

1890 

1900 

1910 

^ 1920 

1930 

Industries Department — 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1931 

Fisheries Department— 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1931 


Gazetted Oifieers. 


All-India Services. 


Provincial Services. 


Europeans. Indians. Europeans. Indians 


2 

4r 

Department not 
in existence. 

7 

11 

7 

5 


1 

15 

38 

38 


2 

2 

2 

2 


1 

6 

12 

15 


iNTot in existence. . . 


Nil. 

10 

26 

26 


18 

25 

41 

35 

40 

32 

32 

Constituted in 1913. 

1 

Not in existence. 


7 

8 
14 

7 

7 


1 

4 

9 

10 

28 

28 

27 


6 

U 

14 
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Statement showing the representation of JEuropeans and Indians 

in the 

Government services on. the 1st oi April, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1980 and 1931 — 'iont. 

Gazetted Officers, 

Services. t — -a. — ^ 

All-India Services. Proviroial Services. 

/ — —sr~' — ^ ^ 

Europeans. Indians. Europeans. Indians. 

Eaetories Department — 

1880 



• • 

. . 

1890 


Not in existence. . . 

. 

. . 

1900 .. ‘ 





1910 



. . 

. . 

1920 



1 

2 

1930 



1 

7 

1931 

Marine Department — 


. . . . 

1 

7 

1880 


. . 

14 


1890 



15 


1900 


2 ! * 

14 


1910 


2 

14 


1920 


2 

13 


1930 


2 

14 

’i 

1931 


1 

15 

1 

Ecclesiastical Department — 

1880 


4& 



1890 


48 



1900 


37 



1910 


37 



1920 


83 



1930 


25 



1931 


22 



Town-Planning Department— 

1880 ■ 

. . 




1890 





1900 


Not in existence. . . 



1910 

. . 




1920 

. . 




1930 


. . 

*i 


1931 


.. 

1 

1 

Eooal Pund Audit Department — 

1880 


. . 



1890 


. . 



1900 

. . 

1 


. . 

1910 

. , 

Nil 1 



1920 

. . 

NH 1 


, . 

1930 


Nil 


4 

1931 


.. 


4 

PuMic Works Department — 

1880 


67 

Nil 

2 

1890 


77 


6 

1900 


63 14 

'i 

8 

1910 

. . 

65 11 

2 

23 

1920 


57 9 

1 

28 

1930 

. . 

37 34 

23 

118 

1931 

District Board Engineers (Provinoialized 

35 33 

22 

117 

in 1924)— 

1880 



. . 


1890 



. . 


1900 . . 


Provincialized in 1924. 

. . 


1910 




. . • 


1920 




22 

1930 



3 

1981 



3 

22 
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sa 

statement showing tKe representation of Europeans and Indians in the 
Grovernment services on the 1st of April, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930 and 19Sl^eonf, 


Services. 


Miscellaneous Departmeiit — 

1880 

1890 

1900 . 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Offices of the Military Secretary and 
Private Secretary to His Excellency 
the Grovemor — 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1931 


Gazetted Officers. 

^ — — • — ^ 

All-India Services. Provincial Services. 

' V ^ 

Europeans. Indians. Europeans. Indiana, 


11 1 
_ .. 11 A 

1 ..9 4: 

1 ..9 4: 

1 . .. 9 4: 

1 . . 7 13 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Number of Indians who came out successful in Indian Civil Service 

from 1880. , 





•M 





«4-H 





o 

o 





O 

o 




•S 






no 



Tear. 


.CJ 

la 

't- .£3 ^ 

3 O t— J 

Total, 


Year. 


Number 

Madrasi 

Number 

other 

Indians. 

Total. 

1880 




.. 

1906 




2 

2 

1881 




. . 

1907 




2 

2 

1882 




. • 

1908. 



1 

3 

4: 

1883 





1909 



1 

3 

4t 

1884: . . 




. , 

1910 



1 

» * 

1 

1885 . . 





1911 



. . 



1886 . . 





1912 



1 

1 

*2 

1887 . . 



*2 

*2 

1913 



1 

5 

6 

1888 




. . 

1914: 



• • 

. , 


1889- . . 




, . 

1915 



• * 

3 

*3 

1890 


*i 


. 1 

. 1916 



1 

4 

6 

1891 . . 




^ , 

1917 



1 

6 

7 

1892 



*6 

5 

1918 



1 

8 

9 

1893 





1919 



1 

3 

4: 

1894: 





1920 



1 

6 

6 

1895 



‘e 

6 

1921 



12 

36 

A7 

189-6 



1 

1 

1922 



6 

28 

34 

1897 



3 

3 

1923 



4.. 

16 

20 

1898 



3 

3 

1924: 



6 

11 

16 

1899 



8 

8 

1925 



7 

13 

20 

1900 


’i 

2 

3 

1926 



3 

13 

16 

1901 . 



2 

2 

1927 



12 

17 

‘ 29r 

1902 



2 

2 

1928 



9 

12 

21 

1903 



. 3 

: 3, 

1929 



10 

22 

32 

1904: 



2 

3 . 

.1930 



16 

22 

38 

1905 


1 

1 

2 

1931 



5 

16 

21 


8 



H 
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3. LEGISLATUEB. 


Among the important enactments of the Madras Legislature during 
the last fifty years, the following deserve mention : 


Tear 

1882 

1881: 


1885 „ 

1886 


1888 


1889 


1890 

1891 
1893 


ISTnixiter. Short title. 

Y The Madras Forest Act, 1882. 


I The City of Madras Muni- 
cipal Act, 1883. 

IV The Madras District Muni- 
cipalities Act, 1884:. 

V The Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1881. 

..VI The Madras Eivers Conser- 
vancy Act, 1884:. 

Ill The Madras Outports Land- 
ing and Shipping Fees 
Act, 1885. ^ . . 

j. The Madras Abkari Act, 
. ; 1886. 


II The Madras Harbour Trusts 
Act, 1886. 

IV The Hailway Protection Act, 
1886. 

I The Local Authorities Loan 
Act, 1888. 


II The Places of Public Besort 
Act, 1888. 

Ill The Madras City Police Act, 
1888. 


I The Madras Village Courts 
Act, 1888. 


Ill The Towns Huisances Act, 
1889. 


IV‘ The Madras Salt Act, 1889. 


II The Canals and Public 
Ferries Act, 1890. 


I The Madras G-eneral Clauses 
Act, 1891. 

Ill The Madras Steam Boilers 
and Prime Movers Act, 
1893. . 


Bepeals and amendments. 
Validated. India .Act XXI of 1882. 
Amended Madras Acts VIII of 
1914: and VII .of 1919. 

Bepealed Madras Act JII of 1904:. 

Bepealed Madras Act V of 1920. 

Bepealed Madras Act XIV of 192 

Amended Madras Act II of 1886. 

Amended Madras Acts VIII of 
1914, I of 1916 and, V of 1919. 
See India Act X of 1931. 
Bepealed in , part and amended 
Madras Act I of 1913. 

Amended Madras Acts I of 1906, 
I of 1916 and XVIII of 1929 anC 
India Act II of 1930. 

Bepealed Madras Act II of 1906. 


Bepealed in part India Act XI of 

Amended India Act XXXVIII of 
1920. 

Bepealed in part India Act XI of 
1901. 

Bepealed in part India Act XI of 
1901; and Madras Acts IV of 
1906 and V of 1930. 

Amended Madras Acts III of 1898, 
III of 1907 and “XIII of 1929. 

Bepealed in part India* Act XI of 
1901- 

Amended Madras Acts IV of 1904, 
II of 1920 and XV of 1929. 

Bepealed in part India* Act XI of 
1901 and Madras Act III of 
1930 . ; . ; ; 

Amended MC'dras Act III of 1909. 

Bepealed in part India Aot XI of 
1901 . _ .. ;; 

Bepealed i.n part and amended 
Madras Act VIII of 1914. 

Amended Madras Aot IX of 1920 
and India Acts XXII of 1926, 
VI of 1927 and XIX of 1928. 

Bepealed in part India Act XI of 
1901. 

Amended Madras Acts XI of 1896, 
V of 1914 and VIII of .1914. 

Amended Madras Aot II of 1896 
and XI of 1920. . ‘ 

Bepealed India Act V of 1923, 



Year. 

1893- 

1894 


1895 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1902 

1903 

1904 


1906 


1907. 

1908 

1911 

1914 

1917 

1918 


- MADRAS PRESIDElsrCY, 


N'nmTjer. Stort title. 

V The Madras E-eyeime Enq[iii- 
ries Act, 1893. - 

I The Madras Board of 

Beyenue Act, 1894. 

II The Madras Proprietary- 

Estates tillage Seryice 
Act, 1894, 


III The Madras Hereditary 
Village-offices Act, 1896. 


III The Malahar Land Begis- 

tration Act, 1895. 

IV The Malahar Marriage Act, 

1896. 

IV The M adraa Survey and 
Boundaries Act, 1897. 

V The Malahar Wills Act, 

1898. 

Ill The Madras Registration of 
Births and Deaths Act, 

1899. 

I The Malahar Compensation 
for Tenants’ Improvements 
Act, 1899. 

I The Madras Coart of Wards 
Act, 1902. 

I The Madras Planters labour 
Act, 1903. 

II The Madras Impartible 
Estates Act, 1904. 


Ill The Madras City Municipal 
Act, 1904. 

II The Madras Port Trust Act, 
1906. 


Ill The Madras Laud Encroach- 
ment Act, 1905. 

I The Madras Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1907. 

II The Madras Hill Municipa- 
lities Act, 1907. 

I The Madras Estates Land 
Act, 1908. 

V The Madras Hackney Car- 
riage Act, 1911. 

I The Hindu Transfers and 
Bequests Act, 1911. 

IV The Madras Medical Regis- 
tration Act, 1914. 

VIII The Madras Deeentraliaa- 
. . . tion Act, 1914. 

I The Agency Tracts Interest 
and Land Transfer Act, 
1917. 

. .. . I The Mappilla Succession 
Act, 1918. 


1881— 1931 35 


Repeals and amendments. 


Repealed in part India Act XI of 
1901. 

Repealed in part Madras Act IV of 
1911. 

Repealed in part and amended 
Madras Act III of 1914. 

Amended Madras Acts III of 1896, 
IV of 1900 and VII of 1930. 

Repealed in part India Act XI of 
1901. 

Repealed in part and amended 
Madras Act IV of 1907. 

Amended Madras Acts II of 1897 
and VII of 1930. 

Amended Madras Act I of 1920. 

Amended Madras Act I of 1898. 

Repealed Madras Act VIII of 1923. 


Repealed in part India Act XI of 
1901. £ee Madras Act XII of 
1931. 

mended Madras Act I of 1911 
and India Act XXXVIII of 
1920. 

Repealed Madras Act VI of 1927. 

Amended Madras Act VI of 1909 ; 
See Madras Acts II of 1918, 
VII of 1926 ; V of 1928, VIII 
of 1929, IX of 1929 and IX of 
1930. 

Repealed Madras Act IV of 1919, 

Repealed in part Madras Act IV of 
1919. 

Amended Madras Acts II of 1916, 
Hof 1919, IV of 1923 and VII 
of 1929. 

Amended Madras Act VIII of 1914. 

Repealed India Act VIII of 1914. 

Repealed Madras Act V of 1920. 

Amended Madras Act IV of 1909. 

Amended Madras Act III of 1924. 

Amended India Act XXI of 1929. 

Amended Madras Acts X of 1929 
and XIV of 1929. 

Repealed in part M.adras Acts V of 
1920 and XIV of 1920. 
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Tear. 

1918 

1919 


1920 


1922 


1923 

1924: 
1926 - 

1926 - 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Short title. 

The Madras Prevention of 
Adulteration Act, 1918. 
Ill The Madras Agricultural 
Pests and Diseases Aot, 
1919. 

rV The Madras City Municipal 
A ot, 1919. 


IV The Madras Children Act, 
1920. 

V The Madras District Muni- 
cipalities Act, 1920. 


VII The Madras Town-Planning 
Act, 1920. 

Till The Madras Elementary 
Education Act, 1920. 

XIV The Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1920. 

XV The Madras Village Pancha- 
yats Act, 1920. 

Ill The Madras City Tenants’ 
Protection Act, 1921. 

V The Madras Court-fees 

(Amendment) Act, 1922. 
VI The Madras Stamp (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922. 

V The Madras State Aid to 

Industries Act, 1922. 

VIT The Madras University Act, 
1923. 


VIII The Madras Survey and 
Boundaries Aot, 1923. 

II The Tutieorin Port Trust 
Aot, 1924. 

I The Madras Hindu Bcligious 
Endowments Aot, 1923. 
VTII The Cochin Port Trust Act, 
1926. 

II The Andhra University Aot, 

1926. 

III The Madras Nurses and Mid- 

wives Act, 1926. ' 

V The Madras Borstal Schools 

Aot, 1926. 

II The Madras Hindu Beligi- 
ous Endowments Aot, 
1926. 

V The Madras Local Authori- 

ties Entertainments Tax 
Aot, 1926. 

VII The Mappilla Wills Aot, 
. . - 1928. 

I The Annamalai University 
Aot, 1928- 

.III The Jaina Succession Aot, 
1928, 


Bepeals-and am^endments. 
Amended Madras Aot II of 192§. 
Amended Madras Act VII of 1926, 


Amended India Aot XXXVIII of 
1920 and Madras Acts IV of 
1921, VII of 1922, III of 1923, 
IV of 1924, VI of 1926 aud III of 
1931. 

Amended Madras Aot I of 1924. • 
Supplemented India Aot XXV of 
1926. 

Amended Madras Acts XII of 
1920, II of 1921, V of 1921, 
I of 1922, II of 1922, XVII of 
1929, X of 1930 and III of 1931. ' 

Amended Madras Act II of 1930. 


Amended Madras Acts II of 1922, 
V of 1925, I of 1927, XI of 1930 
and III of 1931. 

Bepealed Madras Act XI of 1930. 
Amended Madras Act VI of 192G. 


A mended Madras Act VI of 1923, 
and India Aot XXXVIII of 
1926. 

Amended Madras Acts VIII of 
1928 and VI of 1930. 

Be.pealed iti its application to 
Andhra districts hy Madras Act 
II of 1926. 

Amended Madras Aot XII of 
1929. 

Amended Madras Aot II of 1926. 

Amended Madras Aot III of 1928; 


Bepealed Madras Act II of 1927. 


Amended Madras Acts IV, VI 
and XVI of 1929, VIII of i930. 
XII of 1930 and XIII of 1930. 


Amended Madras Aots I of 1928, 
V of 1929, iV of 1930 and XLdf 
1931. 
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Tear. umber. Short title. Repeals and amendments. 

1929 XI The Madras Services Com- Amended Madras Act IT of 1931. 

mission Act, 1929. 

XII The Aladras University .... 

(Amendment) Act, 1929. 

XIII The Madras City Police .... 

(Amendment) Act, 1929. 

1930 III The Madras Gaming Act, ..... 

1930. 

T The Madras Suppression of .... 

Immoral Traffic Act, 

1930. 

X The Madras District Muni- Amended Madras Act TUI of 

oipalities ' (Amendment) 1931, 

Act, 1930. 

XI The Madras Uoc-il Boards Amended Madras Act IX of 1931. 
(Amendment) Act, 1930. 

XIT The Malabar Tenancy Act, . . . • 

1929. 

1931 III The Madras Motor Tehicles Amended Madras Act X of 1931. 

^ Taxation Act, 1931. 

T The Madras' Government .... 

Roads Traffic Control Act, 

1931. 

XII The Gndalnr Compensation .... 

for Tenants Improvements 
Act, 1931. 
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4. LAW AND ORDER. 

Civil ajstd Cbiminal Justice. 

Tlie Hi^li Court is tiie hig-liest court of civil as of criminal law. 
It lias botli original and appellate jurisdiction, tbe former being 
confined to tbe City of Madras. Under the Higli Court there are 
District Judges, Subordinate Judges and District Munsifs to dis- 
pose of civil work, and Sessions Judges and- Magistrates to dispose 
of criminal work. Village munsifs and village panchayat courts 
also dispose of civil suits. 

Statement A shows the number of judicial offices exercising 
civil jurisdiction. Statement B shows the volume of civil work 
in diffierent decades. There has been a steady increase in the 
number of Indian Judges and the major portion of the original 
work comes before them. The improved personnel of the courts and 
the establishment of additional tribunals have resulted in a great 
increase of the business coming before the civil courts. Statement 
B shows that very many suits have been filed in village courts and 
the village panchayat courts constituted under the Madras Act II 
of 1920. The suits which are triable by them, viz., suits the value 
of which does not exceed Rs. 50 (or with the written consent of 
both parties Rs. 200) are filed in such courts or are returned by the 
District Munsifs to be filed in such courts. .The panchayat courts 
are popular. No court-fee is levied on suits filed in these courts. 
This accounts to a certain extent for the decrease in the number 
of suits filed in regular courts in 1928-29. 

A. — Statement showing the number of European and Indian Judicial 
officers presiding over the regular Civil Courts. 




1880. 



1890. 


1900. 







bD 


< — 

60 




'-1 






1 


Tribunals. 


'S - 


DO 

i 

P . 

11 


CO 

§ 

4 CO 



Pk 

o 

m 

T3 pc] 

Total. 

Pi 

o 

§ 

P f-4 

r 

Total. 

m 

.2 P 

p 

M 

Total, 

1, Bigb Courfc Judges ,, 


1 

6 

5 

1 

6 

6 

1 

6 

2, City Civil Ooiirt J udges. . 





. . 



1 

1 

3. Presidency Small Cause 


. . 


1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Court Judges. 








4. District J udges . . 

21 

. . 

21 

19 

1 

20 

17 

3 

20 

5. Subordinate J udges 

. . 

13 

13 

1 

13 

U 

1 

13 

14: 

6. District Munsifs * , 


111 

111 

.. 

108 

108 

.. 

118 

118 


— 

— 

— 





— 




Total number of tribunals. 

25 

125 

150 

26 

125 

161 

26 

137 

162 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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A. — Statement showing the number of European and Indian Judicial 
officers presiding over the regular Civil Courts — cont. 


Tribunals. 


1. High Court Judges 

2. City Civil Court Judges., 

3. Presidency Small Cause 

Court Judges. 

4:. District Judges . , 

5. Subordinate Judges 

6. District Muneifs 

Total number of tribunals. 


1910. 1920. 1931. 


00 

PS . 

II 


I 

'I 1 
.g.i 


1 

P . 
so 

•ij 


O 



03 

03 

o 



Pi 

o 

.S 53 

r-? 

s 

r 

g 


r 

■© 

PJ 

fi 

(S 


*o 

E-i 

5 

3 

8 

8 

4 

12 

8 

6 

14 


1 

1 

, . 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

3 


4 

4 

•• 

3 

3 

15 

7 

22 

14 

10 

24 

12 

14 

26 


24: 

24: 


64 

64 


62 

62 


127 

127 


169 

169 

•• 

167 

167 

21 

164: 

186 

22 

242 

264 

20 

263 

273 


The City Civil Court was esta-hlished in 1892. 

The Presidency Small Cause Courts were constituted in 1860. 


B. — Statement showing the number of Original Suits^ Appeals and 
Execution Petitions of the regular courts. 


Tear. 


Original suits. 


Appeals. Exeoutiou petitions. 


1880 

163,670 

8,246 

69,678 

1S90 

206,029 

11,333 

166,300 

1900 

270,966 

10,660 

284,087 

1910 

297,996 

27,902 

321,816 

1920 

374,107 

29,066 

360,436 

1929 

280,705 

20,966 ■ 

383,104 


Village courts. 


1880 

44,980 1 



1890 

69,113 



1900 

1910 

1920 

93,819 

105,011 

96,214 

^Includes suits (173,644) _in the 
panehayat courts. 

1929 

239,683 J 



1930 

283,186 

Includes (209,999) 

in the 


panehayat courts. 


village 


Criminal Justice . — Statement C shows the number of courts 
administering criminal justice (excluding the High Court) and also 
the number of original cases and appeals instituted. As in civil 
Justice, the major part of the magisterial business comes before 
Indian Magistrates and it is an interesting feature that a large 
number of Indian gentlemen are now employed as Honorary Magis- 
trates. While there were only 62 Bench Courts in 1890, their 
number was 207 in 1930. The number of Honorary Magistrates 
including women Honorary Magistrates wias 1,688 in 1930 whereas 
their number in 1900 was 372. 


Juvenile Court . — ^In 1930, a juvenile court Eas been established 
in the City of Madras under section 36 of the Madras Children’s 
. Act, 1920. The Court consists of one salaried Magistrate and an 
.Honorary Magistrate who is usually a woman. 
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0. — Statement showing the number of Criminal Courts. 


Description of courts. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1929. 

1930. 

1. Sessions Courts 

21 

20 

23 

26 

26 

29 

29 

1 

'2. Additional Sessions 



6 

3 




Judges. 

3. Assistant Sessions 



3 


6 

18 

17 

Judges. . 

4. District - Magistrates’ 

20 

21 

21 

24 

26 

26 

26 

Courts. 

6. Additional District 



. . 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Magistrates’ Courts. 




4 



4, 

6. Presidency Magis- 


3 

8 




trates’ Courts. 




.105 

110 

104 

99 

7. Subdivisional- Magis- 

54: 

86- 

86 

trates’ Courts. 




32 

32 

19 

26 

8. Assistant and Deputy 

Magistrates’ Courts. 

9. Subordinate - • Magis- 

54 

.. 


486 

503 

477 

496. 

447 

486 

465 

trates including 








Taluk Magistrates. 

10. Benches of Magis- 


52 (a) 48 («) 62 (5) 

180 (c) 207 {d) 

207 {e) 

trates’ Courts. 




65 

72 

95 

102 

11. Special Magistrates’ 


67 

. 40 

Courts. 








12. Honorary Magistrates’ 





5 

1 

1 

Courts. 







Nil. 

13. Cantonment Magis- 

7 

3 

2 

4 

4 

. • 

trates’ Courts. 








umber of oriei- 141,4:54: 

223,840 

296,564 

273,702 314,411 

362,266 

324,843 

' hal oases insti- 
tuted. ■ 







7,094 

Number of appeals . . 

3,713 

6,598 

10,401 

9,361 

8,723 

7,196 


(a) Figures regarding the numher of Honorary Magistrates are not available. 

(i) 372 Honorary Magistrates. 

(a) 1,288 do. 

(i^) 1,673 do. 

(^) 1,688 do. 

Police . — There have been some important .changes regarding 
the recruitment of the Police force since 1880. Till 1893 the Police 
officers were appointed by nomination but since. 1893, recruitment 
has been by competition in England and India and by promotion 
of officers already in the public service. 'On the recommendation 
of the Police Commission of 1902, a Provincial Service of the rank 
of the Deputy Superintendent of Police was created as also' a grade 
of Sub-Inspectors. The full complement of Sub-Inspectors, who 
were put in charge of the stations replacing head constables, was 
.reached by 1910, 

Other important changes introduced on the recommendation of 
the Commission of 1902 were (1) the organization of the Criminal 
Investigation Department for the purpose of collating and distri- 
buting information regarding organized crimes^ and for assisting 
in the investigation of difficult or complicated cases, (2) the reduc- 
tion of Police stations, (3) the establishment of four Central Training 
schools for constables in place of District schools. Statement D 
shows the strength of the Police for several decades. 

Crimes .' — Statement E gives particulars of some of the grave 
crimes. Gang robbery of the old type has practically vanished. 
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Tlie registration of wandering criminal gangs, establisliment of 
settlements for tribes, members of wliicli are liabitnallj addicted to 
crime' — ^tbeft and robbery — ^tbe reclamation of tlie Kallars and 
Maravars and tbe vigorous working of tbe Criminal Tribes Act 
kave generally contributed to tke prevention pf serious crime. 

A special scheme of reclamation has been introduced in the 
case of Kallars, The chief features of the scheme are — ^ 

(1) formation of panchayats. 

(2) Assignment of lands for cultivation , 

(3) Starting of cottage and home industries. 

(4) Spread of co-operative movement. 

(5) Spread of education. 

(6) Securing employment for labourers among them. 

The Kallar panchayats co-operate with the Police in the register- 
ing of crimes, in the detection of crimes and the apprehension 
of offenders. 

There are now eight settlements for criminal tribes, the strength 
of the settlements in 1929 being 

Men— 1,834 

Women — 1,739 

Children — 1,903. 

D. — Statement showing the strength of Police and the number of 
Police stations. 



1880. 

1890. 1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1930. 1931. 

IJ’uiiiber of Inspector - 1 

1 







General of Police . . | 








and I 


6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

Deputy Inspectors-Gene- | 








ral. J 

i 







-Comnussioners, Deputy 

Commissioners ^ _ and 








A ssistant Commissioners. 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

7 

ISTumber of District 


1 

r 





Superintendents 

N'umber of Assistant 

20 

21 

1 

66 1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

• Superintendents 

ISTumber of Deputy 

20 

21 J 

L 

35 

39 

36 

"39 

32 

43 

32 

47 

Superintendents 


. . 

. . 

■ I^umber of Inspectors 
dumber of Deputy Inspec- 


S40 

396 . 

67 

. 286 

297- 

• 315 

■ 279 

1,432 

207 

tors . . . . , . . 

. . 

. . ■ 


. . 


K"umber of Subrinspectors. 

87 

29 


1,669 

1,644 

1.448 

Number of Sergeants 



- - 

126 

151 

162 

3,203 

Number of bead consta-l 



r 2,607 

3,342 

3,667 

3,1751 

> 23,414 

bles. 

Number of constables . . J 

> 24,170 

19,888 . 

1 

1 19,403 

26,671 

27,321 , 

1 

23,523 J 


Number of stations . . 1 

^ 1,961 

J 

f 1,665 

1,483 

1,007 

1,0361 

324 

Number of outposts . . j 


[ 44 

168 

371 

359 

B, — Statement showing the number of oases of serious crimes. 


1880. 

1890. 1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1930. 

1931. 

Daooity . , 

316 

173 

677 

448 

699 

207 

224 

Bobbery .. 

373 

369 

746 

776 

966 

641 

668 

House-breaMiig .. 

6,508 

7,000 

8,996 

9,966 

12,669 

7,386 

7,722 

Cattle tbeft . . - 

3,228 

2,342 

3,941 

3,663 

4,665 

2,956 

3 070 

Tbeff 

13,614 

13,057 

14,012 

14,898 

23,019 

17,096 

16,133 
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Jails. 

Till tile Indian Act IX of 1894 was passed tlie jails were regu- 
lated under local enactments. In 1880 the enactment in force was 
tile Madras Act V of 1869, which was amended by the Amendment 
Act of 1882. As there was great diversity in the jail rules in 
different provinces it was considered necessary to secure uniformity 
and the India Act IX of 1894 was therefore passed. In 1876 many 
changes were introduced in the administration of the jails in the 
Madras Presidency. Prisons were rebuilt with the result that it 
was possible to provide very considerable varieties of intramural 
labour to suit the different class of prisoners. Cellular accom- 
modation was started in order to separate habituals from other 
classes of prisoners. Two jail committees were constituted, one 
in 1888-89, and the other in 1919, to consider improvements in the 
administration of the Jail Department. Many changes of policy 
have been introduced into prisons based largely on the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1919 which laid down that the aim of 
prison administration should be to effect such a reformation in the 
character of the criminal as to fit him to take his place in society 
and become a useful citizen. 

(1) The incorrigibles have been separated from the casuals. 
The incorrigible habitual offenders are segregated into the cellular 
jails. 

(2) A ‘ Star Class ’ of prisoners was. formed. .These prisoners 
are carefully selected from the casual class and segregated as far as 
■possible from the ordinary prisoner in order to prevent contamina- 
tion. They are provided with special quarters and enjoy certain 
privileges snch as recreation after' lock-up. 

(3) A special division of prisoners was created. It was 
intended for selected prisoners sentenced to simple imprison- 
•ment for whom the ordinary treatment was considered unsuitable 
on the ground of their education, status and character. Prisoners 
of this class ' were kept segregated from ordinary prisoners and 
given special privileges in regard to • diet, clothing, bedding, 
interviews, etc. 

In 1930 the Government of India ordered that convicted prisoners 
should be divided into three divisions or classes A, B, and C. 
Prisoners are eligible for class A if (1) they are non-habitual 
prisoners of good character, (2) they have by social status, education 
and habit of life been accustomed to a superior mode of living, 
and (3) they have not been convicted of certain offences specified, 
ff’his class has taken the place of the special class. 

Prisoners are eligible for class B who by social status, education 
or habit of life have been accustomed to a superior mode of living. 
Class 0 will consist of prisoners who are not classified in classes A 
and B. 

Rewards . — Good conduct and large outturn of work are rewarded 
by grant of gratuities, remission and the consequent hope of early 
release.' ‘ . 
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Advisory hoards. — ^Advisory boards to reconsider tke sentences 
of long--terni prisoners who are not habituals were constituted in 
1923—24 in Central and District Jails. .Tbe cases of all prisoners 
sentenced to periods over tliree years and wbo bave completed two- 
tbirds of tbeir sentences are considered by these boards wbo make 
recommendations for tbe conditional release of sucb as are tbougbt 
to be deserving. 

Education. — Elementary education is imparted to all prisoners 
under 30 years of age and tecbnical education is given as far as 
possible. Selected long-term prisoners are taugbt English to enable 
them to be trained as compositors for employment in tbe jail 
printing press. 

Each jail has a well-stocked library of good and useful books 
which are issued to literate prisoners whenever required- A jail 
paper named the Howard Journal containing news of interest on 
general topics is also published for the information of prisoners. 
In July 1930 the Grovernment ordered that every jail should be 
provided according to its size and importance with an ample library 
of approved English and vernacular books and periodicals for the 
use of the literate prisoners and that a sufficient number of copies 
of the Howard Journal should be placed in the library for such 
prisoners and arrangements made in each jail for reading out the 
news published in the Howard Journal to illiterate prisoners., , 

Industries. — The main object of prison labour is reformation, 
to enable prisoners to make a living after their release. 

Religion — Moral and religious lectures are regularly given in 
jails and Certified and Borstal schools by honorary lecturers — 
moulvis and ministers of religion. 

Certified schools. — To deal with juvenile' delinquency, the 
Children's Act which is more comprehensive in character than the 
old Reformatory Schools Act was passed in 1920. While the Re- 
formatory Schools Act applied only to juvenile ofienders of the 
male sex below the age of 15, the new Act applies to children of both 
sexes below the age of 16. Juveniles dealt with under this Act 
are sent to junior or senior certified schools according as they are 
below or above twelve years of age. 

The Borstal Schools Act (Y of 1926) deals with adolescent 
offenders. All male adolescent offenders are committed to the 
Borstal School at Tanjore. In 1929 the District Jail at Palam- 
cottah was converted into a Borstal School in order to find 
accommodation for the large number of commitments under the 
Borstal Schools Act. 

Aid societies. — The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society was 
inaugurated in 1921 with a central, committee at Madras and a 
number of branches in the districts. There are 21 societies in the 
districts at present. 

Ambulance and first-aid training now forms part of the curri- 
culum in all jails and schools. Scout craft forms a special feature 
of the training in the Borstal schools. 
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Hos'pital Jail . — hospital jail known as the Wellesley Sana- 
torium Jail was opened at Bellary in 1929 for the reception and 
treatment of prisoners suiffiering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Presidency Jail for Women, Vellore : — In 1930 the Local Grovern- 
ment ordered that female prisoners with sentences over three months 
should be committed to the Presidency Jail for Women at Yellore, 
Female prisoners with sentences of three months and less to be 
committed to other jails specified. 

The statement below gives particulars of the number of prisoners 
and the expenditure : — 


Jails, 


Statement showing the number of prisoners, men, women and 
children and the expenditure incurred in each of the 
decades from 1880 to 1930. 


On the 31st of 
December of the 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 
(nnder 16 

Total 

number of Expenditure. 

year. 

1880 

30,212 

71,668 

1,837 

years.) 

129 

convicts. 

32,049 

8,87,799 

1890 

4,260 

466 

76,928 

8,34,775 

1900 

1,18,513 

6,720 

901 

1,24,233 

8,65,634 

1910 

1,03,249 

4,276 

619 

1,07,624 

9,66,313 

1920 

1,26,469 

4,814 

3,070 

138 

1,31,283 

19,62,074 

1930 

1,02,922 

23 

1,06,992 

21,38,968 

ISTote. — The above figures do 
Schools. 

not include 

statistics of 

Reformatory 

or Certified 
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5. LAND BETENDE. 

SravEX. 

Tlie work of tlio Survey Department is mainly confined to tlie 
cadastral survey whicK was commenced in 1858. .Tlie pfiject of tlie 
survey has been the delimitation of the boundaries of villages and 
boldings and tlie preparation of field maps, village maps, taluk 
maps and land registers giving tlie number, nature, tenure, area, 
assessment and reputed ownerskip of eack kolding. Tke following 
maps are prepared and publisked by tke Madras Survey; — 

{a) Field atlases generally on scale 40 inckes = 1 mile 
showing for eack field its outer and interior subdivision boundaries, 
topographical details, measurements and area prepared by tke 
surveyor in field. 

(h) Tillage maps on scale 16 inches = 1 mile showing boun- 
daries of all survey fields, all important topographical details and 
tke total village area. 

(c) Taluk and zamindari maps generally on scale 1 inch = 1 
mile, showing village boundaries and important topographical 
details. 

{d) Touring maps — one for eack district on scale 1 inch = 4 

miles. 

(e) District Atlas containing a separate map for eack district 
on scales varying with size. 

(/) Presidency Atlas on scale 1 inch = 12 miles. 

Tke initial cadastral survey of tke ryotwari villages was com- 
pleted in 1896. Besurveys and revision surveys have been 
undertaken so that tke survey records may correspond with present 
occupation. 

Special Surveys . — Collaterally with resurvey tke following 
survey work has also been done : — 

(1) Town surveys. 

(2) Local fund road survey. 

(3) Street surveys in unions. 

(4) Survey of wet land in proprietary villages in tke deltas 
of tke districts of Godavari, Xistna and Guntur. 

(5) Soil block surveys conducted in whole inam villages. 

The following statement shows tke amount of work done by tke 
Survey Department from 1880^81 to 1929—30 : — 

G-overnment Non- Govern meat 




villages. 


villages. 



Decade. 

• 




'56 t>> 

"0 , 

'0 
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Ml 

li 


g 


c-( 

o 





s 

E-J 


sa. 

sa*. H. 

sa. ir. 

sa- 

sa. M. 

sa. K. 

sa. 

sa.^sM. 

1880-81 to 1889-90 

17,625 

16,813 



113 




1890-91 to 1899-00 

861 

13,519 

12,836 

139 

1,910 

628 

840 

161 

1900-01 to 1909-10 

61 

846 

11,655 

12,762 

2,910 

27 

1,296 

30 

1910-11 to 1919-20 


113 

9,742 

7,262 

4,003 


699 

111 

1920-21 to 1929-30 


536 

16,927 

1,363 

3,956 



Id 
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Settxement. 

Tlie greater part of tlie area of tiie Presidency is under ‘ ryot- 
wari ^ tenure; and tlie assessment is liable to reyision once every 
tbirty years. It is tbe function of tbe Settlement Department to 
conduct original settlements and to carry out tbe resettlement of 
districts as tbe periodical revision becomes due. At an original 
settlement various elaborate processes are carried out. Lands are 
classified with reference to tbeir mecbanical composition and are 
further subdivided into sorts or grades with reference to their 
chemical and physical properties and other circumstances afiecting 
their fertility. The staple product or grain for wet and dry lands 
in each tract is also determined and the quantity of such product 
or grain which each sort or grade or soil is likely to yield is esti- 
mated. A certain percentage is deducted from such gross produce 
as an allowance for vicissitudes of season and for unprofitable areas 
included in holdings. The net produce is then converted into 
money at the commutation rate which is generally based on the 
average record price of the staple product during the twenty non- 
famine years immediately preceding the settlement operations, a 
suitable deduction being* made from such average price on account 
of. cartage and merchants’ profits. The cost of cultivation is esti- 
mated and deducted from the money value thus arrived at. The 
rate of assessment is then fixed so- as not to exceed one-half of the 
net money value of the produce. The rate so fixed is further adjusted 
in the case of dry lands, with reference to the position of the vil- 
lages in which the lands are situated and in the case of wet lands 
with reference to the efficiency of the irrigation source. 

Prior to 1864 assessments were calculated at a percentage of 
the gross produce the maximum ranging from 30 to 50 per cent, 
the average assessment being about 25 per cent. It was laid down 
in 1864 that the share of Government should not exceed one-half 
of the net produce ascertained as explained above. 

At resettlements it is seldom necessary to repeat these processes ; 
and the work of a settlement party at a resettlement consists of a 
study of the economic condition of the district, a general over- 
haul of^ the registration and other revenue records, and the 
preparation of proposals for revision of the assessment mainly with 
reference to a comparison of the prices of the staple crops in the 
previous twenty non-famine years with the prices on which the 
expiring settlement was based. It has never been the practice to 
enhance the rates of assessment to the full extent of the rise of 
prices.; a reasonable allowance has always been made for a higher 
standard of comfort and increased expenditure on cultivation. This 
is shown by the following table which gives for each district or 
portion of a district resettled since 1910 the percentage of increase 
in prices and the percentage by which the rates of assessment were 
increased. 

With the. settlement of the South Kanara district in the year 
1904-05, the initial settlement of all the districts’ in the Presidency 
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was completed. Hesettlement Las also been carried out in most 
districts. Tbeire are four settlement parties working- at present. 

Tbe following is a comparative statement of tbe area of the 
holdings and the area actually cultivated, with the land revenue 
for a* series of years : — 

Comparative statement of cultivation and settlement of .the ryotwari 

land revenue. 

Holdings. Actual area. cultivated. 



Tear. 

/ ^ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

f —A. 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Assessment. 



ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

us. 

1880- 

-81 ■ 

.. 16,134,398 

3,798,281 

12,344,402 

3,496,064 

3,96,41,622 

1890- 

-91 

.. 17,008,097 

4,132,869 

13,987,836 

3,834,431 

, 4,22-, 70 ,859 

1900- 

‘01 . . 

.. 18,226,347 

4,382,826 

14,690,289 

4,028,628 

6,16,50,371 

1910- 

-11 . . 

.. 19,815,225 

6,068,898 

15,294,227 

4,832,026 

6,07»95,183 

1920- 

-21 

.. 20,963,663 

6,163,821 

15,097,791 

4,814,973 

6,61,08,579 

1929- 

-30 

. . 22,151,982 

6,362,844 

15,901,280 

. .5,003476 

7,03,81,765 


Percentage of increase 

• ' Tear of Percentage of ' or decrease of tlie 

District and taluks. resettle- increase in ’ current rates of 

ment. prices. assessment resulting 

• * “ from resettlernent. 

1. Gan jam — 

Ohioaoole .. 1909-10 . . fOhicaoole — 

Wet ... 4-15*40 

Dry . . + 11-09 

Wet 41 .. Manavari. 4'^^'^^ 

^ Dry 41 .. Berkamput — 

. Wet .. 4-26-00 

Dry . . 4- 12-00 

Manavari. -J- 6-00 
. Goomsui; and Aska — 
Wet . . 4- 17*00 

Dry ., +12-00 

. and 17-00 
- respect- 
ively. 

2. Vizagapatam — ... ^ .... 

Golkonda . . • • V * 

Palkonda . • . . 1 1919-20 . . Wet 73 ; . . . ■ Wet . . + 20 10 

Sarvasidhi .. ..J Dry 60 and 66 .. Dry .. ■4-20-12 


1 

Berhampur . . 1910—11 

I 

Gootnsur and -1913—14 . . J 

Aska. 


3. Bellary — 
Adoni 

Alur 

Siruguppa 

Bellary 


-.1 

>1923-24 


Wet 62 
Dry 62 


f Adoni — ' 
Dry 
Wet 
’ Alur — 


Dry 

- .Wet . 
Biruguppa — 
Dry 
Wet 

Bellary — 
Dry 
Wet 


4 * 13'13 
+ 17-19 

+ 12*70 
-i- 13-34 

+ 12*93 
+ 21-67 

■4 12*75 
4- 20*37 
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District and taluks. 


2. Bellary — eoni. 


Hospet 
Hadagalli 
HarpanaJialli 
Kudligi . . 
Eayadrug 


4, Anantapur — 
Kadiri 


Gooty 


Tadpatri .. 

Kalyandrag 

Anantapur 
Dliarm ay aram 
Penukonda 
Hiudupur 
Madals^sira 

f». Ouddapah. — 
Eadvel .. 


Sidhout . , 
Puliyendla 


Rayaolioti 


6. 'Okingleput — 

ATadurantakam 
Ghingleput 
Saidapet .. 
Ponneri , . 

, Tiruvallur 
Conjee veram 

7. Cliittoor — 

Vayalpad , 


Madanapalle 


CMttoor . . 

-Ohandragiri 

Palmaner 


Tear of 
resettle- 
ment. 


Percentage of 
increase in 
prices. 


Percentage of increase 
or decrease of the . 
current rates of 
assessment resulting 
■from resettlement. 




1924-25 


rWet 67 

' iDry 117 


Hospet . . 
Hadagalli. 
Harpana- 
halli. 

Kudligi . . 
Eayadrug. 


f Wet, 

I Tunga-' 
j hhadra 
{ land 4- 
18*37- 
/ Hon- 
1 Tunga- 
hhadra 
land 
+ 12*66 
Dry 

4- 10*08 


1913-14 


J. 1923-24 


Ho increase 


r Wet 52 

*■* 


1924-25 and 
1926-27. 

. 1926-27 , 


1 Wet 119 and lOl 
• [ Dry 122 to 169 


. Kad.iri — , 
Wet 
Dry 

f Gooty — 
Wet - 
. J Dry 
. I Tadpatri— 
I Wet 

L 


^ Other taluks- 
' \ Wet 
^ Dry 


— 22*o6 

-f- 7*00 

+ 20*53 
-f- 11-43 

-f 22*91 
+ 13*67 


4- 14*16 
4 - 00*88 


1927-28 


O 

i.1910-11 


1910-11 and 
1911-12. 


Wet no increase. 
X>ry 6 . 


Ho increase 


1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 


f Wet 474 
f .Dry 351 


^Ho increase 


f Badyel and Sidhout — 

Wet 

— 24*00 

Dry 

J 

4— 11*00 

( Pulivendla — 

Wet 

— 41*23 

1 Dry 

4- 3*22 

Rayachoti — 

Wet 

— 20-00 

Dry 

4- 11*00 

fWet .. 

4- 13*86 

1 Manayari 

4 10*54 

Dry 

4 3*94 


Wet Ohittoor 
Chandragiri 68. 
Palmaner, 64, 
Dry 46 and 46. 


and 


Madanapalle — > 
. . Wet 
.Dry 

f Ohittoor and 
‘ • giri— 

Wet 

Dry 

Palamaner — 
Wet 
Dry 

.Vayalpad— 

Wet 

Dry 


3*66 
2*64 
Chandra- 


4h 


9‘00 
6 00 


4- 16*37 
4- 3*00 

— 14*00 
4 7*00 
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District and taiuks. 


Year of Percentage of 

resettlement, increase in prices. 


^19ia-14: to Wet 66 

f 1916-16. Dry 67 and 70 


. North Arcot— 


Vellore , . 
Polur 

Gndiyattam 
Walajapet 
Arkonam . , 
Cheyyar . . 
Wandiwash 


Timvannamalai . 


1919-20 Wet 70 

Dry 81 


Percentage of increase 
or decrease of the 
currents rates of 
assessment resulting 
from resettl ft ment. 

f Polur— 

Wet . . 4- 26 08 

Dry .. 4- 

Gudiyattam, Walajapet 
and Arkonam— 

Wet . , + 23-88 

Dry . . -f 

Cheyyar and Wandi- 

wash — 

Wet . , + 23-86 

Dry . . -f- 11’19 

Ti ruyannamalai — 

Wet +18 86 

Dry . . + 12*27 


9. South Arcot — 


Ouddalore 

. . 1917-18 

Tindiyanam 

..1 

Gingee 

Villupuram 

Tirukkoyilur 

1918-19 

! 

••j 


. 1920-21 

Kallakuriohi 


Chidambaram 

. . 1921-22 


Vriddhachalam .. 1922-23 


10. Coimbatore — 
Bhavani .. 
Coimbatore 
Avanashi 
Dharapuram 


Palladam 
Erode 

Kollegal .. 
Pollachi . . 
Ddumalpet 

11. Triohinopoly- 
Karur 


. . 1909-10 

.. i 

.. 1910-11 


1911-12 
* 1 1912-13 

. . 1910-11 


Trichinopoly 
Lalgudi . . 
Perambalur 
TJday arpalayam 
Kulittalai 
JVLuBiri (portion) 

12. Tanjore — 

All taluks 


i 1921-26 
to 

1 1926- ?6 


1923-21 


Wet 75 
Dry 81 and 76 


f Wet 32| . . 

f Dry 66 to 70 


f Ouddalore — 

Wet . , -4- 20*97 

Dry .. +12*12 

Tindiyanam, Gingee 

and Villupuram — 
Wet . , + 19-97 

Dry 1- IS'll 

Tinikkoyilur — 

Wet .. +18-71 

Dry . . +■ 13'12 

. Kallakuriohi — 

Wet .. +18-63 

Dry .. +12*36 

Chidambaram — 

Wet- 

Coleroon tract 
+ 30*23 
Non-Ooleroon tract 
+ 18'63 
Dry , . ■+ 12*62 

V riddhachalam 


Wet 

.. +18*76 

L 

+ 12‘83 

f Erode — 
Wet 

. . + 14:*90 

Dry 

.. + 11*16 


Pollachi — 


Udamalpet — 
. . Kollegal - 


Wet 

. + 

22*00 

Dry 


11*00 

Other taluks— 


Wet 

. + 

19*10 

Dry 

. 4 - 

10*88 


• [ Wet 117 
\ Dry 101 

• ! 139. 

J 


Karur — 

Wet .. + 

Dry . . + 

f Other taluks — 
Kadarambam — 
Wet .. + 

isl and<i' Dry . . + 

Nirarambam — 
Wet + 

I I>ry • • + 


19-10 

10-88 


23-21 

12*89 

16*80 

18*78 


Wet 83 , . 

Dry 96 and 121 


Wet + 18-29 

Dry 4- 17*96 
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District and taluks. 


Year of Percentage of 

resettlement. increase in prices. 


Percentage of increase 
or decrease of the 
current rates of 
assessment resulting 
from resettlement. 


f Madura — 

Wet — 

Periyar. -f- 32^88 
!N[on-Periyar 

-f 37-94 
Dry . . -f 14*00 

Dindigul — 

Wet .. 4- 25*34 

. Dry .. -f 15*04 

; Meiur— - 
Wet— 


Madura — 



Periyar. 4 

19*73 

■ Non-Periyar . . - 

ri915-16 

to 

Wet 64 

Dry 123 

Non- Periyar 

“f" 

31*21 

L1918--19 

Dry . . -j- 

12'88 

Periyar 

” 1917-18 


Periyakulani 


and 

Wet 75*7 

Wet— 


_ 1918-19 


Periyar. 4 

44*38 


TSfon-Periyar 

4 24*69 
Dry .. 4 15*06 

Tirumangalam — 

Wet .. 4 24*33 

Dry . . 4 28*87 

Nilakfeottai - 
Wet— 

Periyar. 4 33*32 
ISron- Periyar 

4 30*67 
Dry 4 14*96 

Palni — 

■ ■ Wet . 4 27*36 

Dry .. 4 16*21 

14. Eamnad — 


Sattur 

1911-12 

f Wet 43 

. r Wet 

+ 

12*18 

Sriyilliputtur 

1912-13 ^ 

[ Dry more than 20 . , 

*1 Dry 

9 30 

Tinneyelly — 






Sriyaikuntam . J 

("1909-10 

and 1 

1 Wet 43 

flSTanguneri — 

1 Wet 

4 

11*46 

NTanguneri 

[1911-12 . 1 

[Dry 22 

Dry 


1*22 

1910-11 .J 

Other taluks — 

Sankaranayinar- "j 

*1911-12 ,j 

' Wet 43 

, Wet 

4 

12*84 

KoUpatti , . J 

1 Dry more than 20 . 

Dry 


9*47 


Famine. 


Tlie general lines of famine administration were first laid down 
in 1880 on tlie report of tlie Famine Commission wliicL. reported 
on tlie great famine of 1876— 78, when twelve districts of Madras 
sii:ffered heavily on account of the failure of the monsoon-. The 
OoYernment opened relief works; the Bellary-Hnhli Eailway was 
constructed as a famine relief work at a cost of Es. 6,45,710; new 
roads were constructed at a cost of Es. 1,98,51,770 and roads Vera 
repaired at a cost of Es. 73,78,943, 
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Tlie following details will sIlow tlie cost of tlie relief works 
carried out in tliese years : — 




Total cost. 

N orinal 

Excess 
due to 

1. Railway (Original) 


6,45^710 

value. 

ns- 

6,32,327 

famine. 

]U8. 

1,13,383 

2. Hoads (Constrnetion.) .. 

. . 

1,98,51,710 

71,59,797 

1,26,91,793 

3. Roads (Repair) 

. . 

73,78,943 

39,37,384 

33,87,581 

39,91,362 

4:. Irrigation (Repairs) 

r . . • . 

25,18,321 

14,19,063 

5. Miscellaneous Improvements (Original). 

6,59,224 

3,21,477 

3,37,747 

6. Do. 

(Repair). 

11,17,709 

5,31,238 

5,86.471 


Tlie net expenditure on account of tlie famine was Rs. 6,30,92,944 
in addition to a loss of revenue of Rs. 1,91,26,000. A Famine 
Commission was appointed by tbe Secretary of State ; a Committee 
sat in Madras in 1881 ; and a Code (Famine Code) was framed for 
famine administration. 

The famine of 1891 and 1892. — There was severe agricultural 
distress due to tbe failure of tbe nortb-east monsoon of 1890—91 — 
a feature wbicb was most marked in tbe districts of Cuddapab, 
Nellore, Cbingleput, Nortb Arcot, South Arcot, Coimbatore, 
Madura, Tinnevelly and Malabar. A late and seriously deficient 
south-west monsoon in 1891 prolonged and deepened tbe agricul- 
tural distress in Cuddapab, ISTellore, Cbingleput, IN'ortb Arcot, 
South Arcot and Coimbatore. The expenditure incurred by tbe 
State by tbe opening' of relief works, tbe grant of gratuitous relief, 
and tbe remission of assessment caused by tbe failure of tbe season 
is shown below : — 

RS. 

(1) Costs of works undertaken (including tbe 

cost of tbe special stafi) for tbe relief of 

distress ... ... ... ... ... 16,53,178 

(2) Cost of gratuitous relief ... ... ... 64,978 

(3) Charge of special establishment not debited 

to famine relief ... ... ... ... 1,15,983 

(4) Remission of assessment in 1890-91 and 

1891-92 40,66,137 

Total ... 59,00,276 


as 


Tbe nature of works undertaken for relief of tbe distress is 
follows : — 

RS. 


Construction and repairs of roads ... ... 8,82,865 

Irrigation works — 

By Public Works Department ... ... 3,99,745 

By Revenue Department ... ... ... 1,92,906 

Miscellaneous, viz., water-supply works, forest 

fencing and removal of prickly-pear ... ... 56,592 


Dnusually large advances were made in tbe affected districts 
under tbe Agriculturists’ Loans Act and tbe Land Improvement 
Loans Act, amounting to Rs. 15.52,842 in 1891-92 and Rs. 20-, 55^54 
in 1892-93. 


4-a 
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The famine of 1896-97.- —Tlie rainfall of tlie sontli-west 
monsoon of 1896 was unevenly distributed in Gan jam and Vizaga-^ 
patam and tbe north-east monsoon vs^holly failed. In the districts 
of Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapnr and Cnddapah, the rainfall in 
both the monsoons was considerably less than the average, but the 
failure in vSeptember and October had a particularly disastrous 
effect on the black cotton soil tracts. ^ 

Total cost of the famine relief i-s- given below : - 

RS. 

(1) Direct expenditure (famine relief) ... 98,27,637 

(2) Indirect expenditure debited to other 

service heads ... ... ... ... 2,25,545 

(3) Loss of revenue due to famine ... 29,25,000 

Total 1,29,78,182 

Loans were granted under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
to the extent of Bs. S^- lakhs while loans under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act were Rs. 10 lakhs of which 6*3 lakhs were for the 
purchase of fodder and 3 lakhs for the purchase of cattle and seed 
grain. Besides these, forest reserves were opened for free grazing. 

A Commission was appointed in 1897 by the Governor-General 
in Council to examine and compare the system of famine relief 
sanctioned for several provinces and the nieasurevs actually employ- 
ed during the famine of 1896-97 and to inquire into the degree of 
success attained by those measures. The Commission submitted 
a report in 1898 but before full effect could be given to its recom- 
mendations, another Commission was appointed in 1901. The 
recommendation of the Famine Commissions led to th<^ development 
of railways and other communications, irrigation, agii culture and 
co-operative societies. 

The Famine Commission in 1880 had recommended ihe exten- 
sion of the Godavari and Kistna irrigation system and the 
improvement of Cauvery works. They also suggested new works, 
viz., the Tungabhadra canal in Bellary, the llushikulya project in 
Ganjam, the vSaiigani project in ISfellore, and the Ivrisbnagiri 
reservmir in Salem. The Tank Restoration scheiiie for m.antenan(*.e 
and improvement of the petty iindgatiou works was established on 
the recommendation of the Commission. 

The recommendation of the Commission io advance nionev 
freely and on easy terms to the ryots on the security of the land 
led to the enactment of the Land Improvement Loans A(‘t (XIX of 
1883) and the Agricultiirists’ Loans Act XII of 1884 which I'egu- 
lated the grant of loans for agricnlinral improvements and the 
needs of the agriculturists. The investig^ations into agricult nral 
conditions carried out by the successive Famine Commisvsions of 
1880, 1898, and 1901 have resulted in measures of great and last- 
ing benefit to the people. They were landmarks in the history of 
the agricultural development of India. The recommendations of 
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tile Hamine Commissiou of 1901 relating to co-operative credit 
were translated into action by the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act in 1904. 

The Commission also made recommendations for the extension 
of the railway system and for the development of other communi- 
cations and internal trade. 

The Famine Code which was framed after the great famine of 
1876 — 78 was modified stibset|uenily. With a view to control relief 
adequately^ the Code provides for the previous preparation of a 
complete and well-considered programme of relief works with 
detailed estimates showing the probable cost of each work and the 
number of persons to which it can give employment. The aim is 
to have ready for every district in which famine is likely to occur 
a complete programme of sanctioned works of utility, sufficient for 
all probable requirements and a subsidiary emergency programme 
of unsanctioned works as a precautionary nfeasure to meet an 
abnormal demand for relief. The relief works included in the 
programme consist of (1) public works and (2) villag^e works. 

Subsequent famines . — In Ganjam a famine occurred in 1908 
owing to a serious failure of rains and village works were opened 
in parts of the district. The total cost of the relief was hs. 12,911. 
Towards the close of 1918 owing to failure of rains distress was 
felt in partvS of the same district and a famine, more severe and 
longer than that of 1897, developed. The measures adopted for 
the relief of distress consisted chiefly of the provision of works for 
labourers and the distribution of cash doles. The total cost of the 
famine relief operations amounted to Es. 39*45 lakhs. 

In 1921 famine occurred in parts of Xurnool, Bellary and 
Anantapur owing’* to the failure of both the monsoons in 1920 and 
the consequent loss of crops, lack of employment and contraction 
of credit and private charity. Belief works were started and 
gra luitous relief was also aflorded. The total cosi; of the operations 
came to lls. 11,06,295. In 1923 owing to the failure of the south- 
west and the north-east monsoons there was a general failure of 
crops in parts of Ganjam, Bellary and Anantapur. Belief works 
were opened and the cost of the operations came to Bs. 2,44,930. 

Seasonal conditions were unfavourable in Bellary, Cuddapah, 
Anantapur and Kurnool in 1926-27 and 1927—28 and a total grant 
of Bs. 4,73,638 was made to the district boards of these districts 
towards the cost of works intended to provide employment for 
unskilled labour. Towards the end of 1931, the conditions became 
unfavourable in Bellary and the Government again adopted for 
some time the system of giving grants to the district board for 
the same purpose. 

In 1921 a Committee was appointed to revise the Famine Code 
with a view to make Government relief timely and eflective and 
as a revsult of their recommendations the provisions of the Famine 
Code in respect of wages and allowances, the treatment of depen- 
dants on test works and the classification of labour were liberalized. 
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Loams . — The India Act XXYI of 187 L (the Land Improveineot 
Act) was in force till it was superseded by the India Act XIX of 
1883 (tbe Land Iinproyement Loans Act). Loans under this Act 
are granted (1) for the construction of wells, tanks and other 
works, for the storage, supply and distribution of water for the 
purposes of agTiculture ; (2) the preparation of land for irrigation, 
diainag^e, reclamation from rivers or other waters or protectioD 
from hoods or from erosion or other damages by water, of land 
used for agricultural purposes or waste land which is culturable; 
(3) the reclamation, clearance, enclosure or permanent improve- 
ment of land for agricultural purposes. [The interest charged 
was altered from time to time. It was fixed at per cent in 
1930“31 and at 7^ per cent in 1931-32.] 

2. In 1884, the Agriculturists’ Loans Act (India Act XII of 
1884) was also passed. Loans under this Act are advanced for the 
purchase of seed grains and of cattle and stallions required for 
bi'eeding or other agricultural purposes, for the rebuilding* of 
houses destroyed by fire or flood, and for other agricultural objects 
such as the purchase of fodder for domestic and agricultural cattle, 
the erection of sugarcane mills, indigo vats and similar appliances 
for dealing with raw agricultural produce. [The interest charged 
was altered from time to time. It was fixed at per cent in 
1930-31 and at 7^ per cent in 1931—32.] 

3. Rules have been framed under the two acts. Under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act special rules were made for loans 
given for constructing wells, with a view to help the ryots in dis- 
tricts which were peculiarly liable to draught. These special rules 
were in the first instance introduced in the Ceded districts in 1886 
but they were extended to other districts in 1891. 

4. Under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act provisions were made 
for grant of loans for the relief of distress. The maximum amount 
is Rs. 200 in each case. The loans are free of interest and repayable 
in three years. 


5. The following statement shows the amounts sanctioned under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act and Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
and the total amount outstanding at the end of the year for a 
series of years : — 


The Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 


The AgriouHiniflts’ Loans 
Aot. 


lSSO-81 

1890-91 

1900-01 

1910-11 

1920-21 

1929-30 


Amount of 
loan. 


Its. 

10,000 

3,88,203 

2,13,568 

2,74,068 

7,46,903 

4,98,869 


Amount of 
loan 

outstanding 
at the end 
of the year. 

us. 

3,51,993 

6,11,844 

36,04,121 

31,86,686 

83,63,620 

74,62,386 


Amount of 
loan. 


us. 

’*46,866 

90,137 

3,30,035 

8,81,686 

9,32,265 


Amount of 
loan 

outstanding 
at the end 
of the year. 

us. 

' 86,821 
2,26,562 
13,68,804 
32,43,498 
56,10,907 
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6. OTHEH HEYENUES. 

Excise. 

The excise revenue in Madras is derived from tlie manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating^ liquors, and sale of opium and otlier drugs- 
TLe intoxicating liquors are country spirit, toddy, locally manu- 
factured beer and foreign liquor and imported wines and spirits 
and beer. In Madras country spirit and toddy are the main sources 
of revenue. 

Act XIX of 1852 securing the abkari revenue of the town and 
suburbs of Madras and Act III of 1864 securing the abkari revenue 
beyond the limits prescribed by the Madras Abkari Act of 1852 as 
amended by Act Y of 1879 (Madras) were in force till Act I of 
1886 was introduced. The supply of liquor was at first regulated 
by the ‘ farming system.’ This system was replaced by ' the 
improved excise system ’ in 1874 under which the monopoly of 
supply of arrack or toddy in each district was given to one con- 
tractor subject to the condition that he paid duty on every gallon 
of spirit issued and guaranteed a minimum revenue to Grovern- 
nient. It was found that this system was responsible for a serious 
growth in illicit practices. As all the shops were in the hands of 
the manufacturer and as he had to pay duty only on the quantity 
issued to the vendors it did not matter to him if the shops sold 
illicit liquor. Eurther the renter failed to maintain the preven- 
tive stafi required to put down the illicit practices fostered by the 
improved excise system. 

Eecognizing these evils the Government in 1884 appointed a 
committee to examine and recast the whole excise administration of 
the Presidency and it was the report of the Committee that led to 
the passing of Act I of 1886. In 1886 the improved excise system 
was replaced by what was called ‘ the free supply system ’ which 
was one of free competition among the licensed distillers in respect 
of manufacture and supply. This system led to unhealthy compe- 
tition and finally to the danger of a monopoly. The system was 
therefore abandoned and by 1900 the ' contract distillery system ’ 
was adopted which still continues. The main features of this 
system are — 

(1) The privileges of manufacture and vend are entirely 
separated. 

(2) The manufacturer is given the privilege of supply of a 
fixed area at a definite rate per gallon. 

(3) The Government supervise the processes and see that the 
liquor is pure. 

(4) The liquor is issued from a central source of supply. 
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(5) Tlie right of retail sale is disposed of hj auction. 

(6) The prevention of illicit practices is left in the hands of 
Grovernnient. 

This system is in force throughout the Presidency except in 
some portions of the Agency. 

Toddy. — Fermented toddy is taxed by means of fees payable 
for the right of retail vend and also by means of the tree~tax 
system under which a fixed fee is charged for every tree from 
which it is intended to draw fermented toddy. 

Foreign liquor. — For the sale of foreign liquor for consump- 
tion on the premises, tavern licences are granted, the fees being 
determined by auction, but wholesale licences and retail licences 
for consumption off the premises, for refreshment rooms, bars, etc., 
are granted on payment of fixed fees. 

Oyivni and gn?ija. — The sale of opium is administei’ed under 
India Act I of 1878 and that of ganja under Madras Act I of 1886. 

The right of retail vend to the public is g^enerally sold by 
auction. 

The Indian Excise Committee of 1905-06 was appointed to 
examine the excise administration of each province and suggest 
such alterations as might be desirable. The Committee came to 
the conclusion that the contract distillery system as existing in 
Madras was the best. As regards the method of taxation tliey 
suggested that the fixed duty should be the main factor in taxation 
and that the existing' rates of still head duty could be increased 
without giving' rise to uncontrollable illicit practices. 

Gouemineyit 'policy in excise matters. — The policy followed for 
a long time has been one of securing a maximum revenue from a 
minimum consumption subject to the following conditions: — 

(1) Any extension of the habit of drinking is to be dis- 
couraged. 

(2) Taxation is to be as high as possible without encouraging 
illicit practices. 

The steps taken to give effect to this policy are — 

(1) deduction of the number of shops. 

(2) Bestriction of the limit of private possession. 

(3) Beduction of the strength of liquor issxied. 

(4) Grradual inc*rease of the issue price of opium and duty on 
country spirits and on hemp drugs and tree-tax. 

(5) Benioval of shops from the roadside. 

(6) Association of non-ofiS.cial persons by appointment of 
licensing boards and advisory committees. 

(7) Increase of control. 

Reduction of the number of shops. — The statement appended 
shows the reduction in the number of shops for country spirits, 
toddy, and opium. An experiment of closing all arrack^ shops in 
toddy drinking areavS has been tried from 1st April 1924 in two 
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taluks in Tan j ore district, one talnk in Hamnad district, one taluk 
in Tiiinevelly district and one taluk in vSalenx district. The experi- 
ment was extended to one otlier taluk in Rainnad district from 
1st April 1929. In order to ameliorate the condition of the hill 
tribes on the Nilgiris an experiment has been tried in that district 
since 1st April 1924 by wliieli the sale of liquor of any kind to 
any member of the hill tribes is prohibited except on a medical 
certificate signed by a registered medical practitioner. 

Rest net ion of the limit of ^private possession. — In 1929— dO the 
limit of possession of arrack was reduced to 4 drams throughout 
most of the Presidency. 

Reduction of the i^trength of country spirits. — In 190o the bxdk 
of the liquor sold in the Madras Presidency" was of a strength of 
30° XJ.P. though considerable quantities wei^e sold at 20° U.P. 
As a* result- of the report of the Excise Committee of 1905—06 the 
sale of 20° IJ.P. liquor was gradually abandoned in Madras. In 
1914-15 the strength of the liquor generally issued was reduced 
from 30° to 32° U.P. In 1917-18 it was further reduced to 34° 
U.P, to 35° U.P. in 1918 and to 38° U.P. in certain districts in 
1926-26. In the same shops both 35° U.P. and 60° U.P. liquor 
were sold for some time, but the weak liquor was not in much 
demand. So in 1918-19, 35 shops for the sale of 60° U.P. liquor 
only were opened, and in 1919-20 35° U.P. liquor was replaced 
by 60° U.P. in 53 others shops in 11 districts, but the scheme was 
giyen up from 1st April 1921 as 60° U.P. liquor attracted only a 
limited class of consumers. 

Ueductions were made in the hours of sale. Collectors have 
been axithorized with the previous approval of the Commissioner 
to insert special conditions in licences providing for the closure of 
shops during fairs and festivals and on market days. 

Ad'visory Committees and Licensing Boards. — Their function is 
to advise about the number and location of all kinds of abkari shops. 
They were first formed in 1909, when they were confined to muni- 
cipalities. In 1914 they were extended to 96 specified unions. In 
1917 the constitution of the committee was broadened. A further 
extension was made when Collectors of districts were authorized to 
form advisory committees in all unions having a population of 
8,000 inhabitants. In Madras a much fuller measure of local 
control was conferred by the establishment in 1918 of an excise 
licensing board. In 1925-26 the Government accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Standing Advisory Committee for Excise to 
constitute licensing* boards in Madras and major municipalities, 
and excise advisory committees in revenue divisional areas with 
non-ofiS-cial majorities. Uicensing hoards have been formed in 16 
municipalities (including Madras) and committees in 77 revenue 
divisional areas. 

In 1928-29 a special Government organization known as the 
Central Propaganda Board ” was constituted to carry on propa- 
ganda throughout the Presidency against the use of alcoholic 
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liquors and intoxicating drugs. A sum o£ 4 laklis for tlie purpose 
was provided in the Budget Estimate for 1929—30 and committees 
liave been formed in each, district for intensive work . The object 
of the scheme is to create an active public opinion throug'hout the 
Presidency against the use of alcoholic liquors and intoxicating 
drugs in order that any temperance or prohibition measures or 
legislation undertaken for attaining the goal of total prohibition 
may have the co-operation and support of the general public. The 
scheme was abandoned from 1st October 1931. 

The following* statements show the issue price of opium^ duty 
on arrack and the tree-tax from 1906-07 to 1930-31 and also the 
number of shops for arrack, toddy and opium. 


Statement showing the issue 'price of opium, duty on arrach 

and tree-tan'. 


Period. 


The price of 
opium per 
seer. 

Average rate 
of duty on 
arrack per 
proof gallon. 

Tree-tax for 
coconut in the 
major portion 
of the 

Presidency. 



ns. A. P. 

ns. A. p. 

ns. A. p. 

1906-07 


30 13 9 

4 5 9 

3 0 0 

1910-11 


29 0 0 

5 2 8 

3 6 0 

1911-15 


, . 39 0 0 

6 0 3 

3 12 0 

1920-21 


50 0 0 

8 6 9 

4 8 0 

1924-25 


. . 70 0 0 

8 15 2 

4 8 0 

1929-30 


80 0 0 

9 8 0 

6 10 0 

1930-31 


80 0 0 

9 14 0 

6 10 i) 



Number of shops. 



Period. 


Arrack. 

Toddy. 

Opium* 

1906^07 .. 


10,239 

18,684 

1,121 

1910-11 . . 


8,900 

15,829 

1,028 

1914-15 . . 


7,619 

13,169 

740 

1920-21 . . 


6,008 

10,163 

603 

1921-25 . . 


6,815 

10,132 

606 

1929-30 .. 


6,688 

10,253 

559 

1930-31 . . 


5,554 

9,916 

553 


Stamps. 

The stamp revenue is derived from two main classes of stamps, 
judicial or court-fee stamps and non-judicial or revenue stamps. The 
law regarding judicial stamps is. India Act 7 II of 1870 (the Court- 
Eees Act) as amended by Madras Act Y of 1922. The Court-Eees 
Act imposes fees on plaints, petitions and other documents hied 
before civil, criminal or revenue courts. The law regarding non- 
judicial stamps is contained in India Act II of 1899 (as amended by 
Madras Act YI of 1922). The vStamp Act imposes duties on com- 
mercial transactions recorded in writing such as conveyances, bonds, 
cheques, bills of exchange and the like. 

The administration of the Stamp Department is vested in the 
Board Separate Bevenue Department. The manag*ement of the 
stamp revenue in each district is vested in the Collector of the 
district. 
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rile following* statistics show the tiiictnations in receipts in 
six decades : — 


1880-81 

1890-91 

1900-01 

1910-11 

1920-21 

i93i)-31 

Registration. 

The department of registration deals with the reg*istration of 
documents and their correct assessment to stamp duty. The pre- 
sent system of registration of documents was introduced by the 
Indian Registration Act of 1864 as amended by Act III of 1877, 
XII of 1879, YII of 1886 and XYII of 1899. These Acts were con- 
solidated by the India Act XYI of 1908. 

The statement appended below (columns 2 and 8) shows that 
there has been a steady increase in the number of registration of 
offices. The increase in the number of District Registrars is due 
to the policy of lightening district charges in order to facilitate 
closer supervision and control by the district head. The increase 
in the number of Sub-Registrars is due to the fact that a very 
large number of sub-offices has been opened in order to give relief 
to over-weighted officers and to provide additional facilities for the 
public to register their documents. Column 4 gives the number 
of documents registered and shows that there has been a steady 
increase in the number of registrations consistent with the facilities 
afforded for registration. To suit the convenience of the register- 
ing public the jurisdiction of existing sub-districts has often been 
adjusted by the transfer of villages from one sub-district to another. 
Temporary joint Sub-Registrars are appointed to cope with emer- 
gencies in particular months. Other facilities afforded to the 
registering public are — 

, (1) The department undertakes searches and grants copies of 

certificates of encumbrances.. The production of such certificates 
is compulsory in connexion with applications for the execution of 
court decrees relating to immovable property and with applica- 
tions for the grant of State loans. Column 5 of the statement 
shows the number of such applications. There has been a steady 
increase except in 1910- and in some years previous to 1910. The 
decrease in those years was due to the relaxation of the rules 
regarding the production of such certificates ; but consequent on the 
lowering hy the High Court from Rs. 500 to Rs. 100 of the limit 
of the value of property in respect of which the production of 
encumbrance certificate is compulsory in court sales, there is 
noticed an increase which affords sufficient evidence of the increas- 
ing degree in which the registration records are consulted by the 
public. 


BS. 

54 , 72,338 

64 , 44,869 

85 , 65,910 

1 , 21 , 15,109 

1 , 80 , 18,456 

2,80,05,681 
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The register of holdings was introduced in the year 1925. 
Under this system registers of holdings are prepared and main- 
tained in registration offices sO' as to exhibit in one view in a 
register all registered transactions affecting a particular property 
for a number of years, so that the encumbrances, etc., may be 
readily ascertained. The system is calculated to promote the con- 
venience of the public by ayoiding delays in the grant of 
encumbrance certificates. It is in force in 23 districts. 

(2) The itinerating system of registration was introduced in 
1922 in special areas to afford greater facilities to the registering 
public and the. system is extended to other places from year to year. 

(3) In 1885, the Government ordered that the special regis- 
fration machinery should be utilized to facilitate reyeniie regis- 
tration and directed that in eyery case of (‘omplete conyeyance, 
the necessary application for transfer of revenue registry should be 
obtained from the parties and forwarded to the llevenue officers 
for disposal. This system has helped the public and the llevenue 
Department in effecting quickly transfers of registry. 

The system of photo-copying, of documents presented for 
registration was introduced in this Presidency in September 1930 
as an experimental measure in the Madras-Chi ngleput district. 
It has since been extended to a few other offices. The system is 
considered to be more economical and advantageous boili to tiie 
public and the depaxdment. The new system unlike the manus- 
cript copying ensures the absolute accuracy of the copy made. 

Statement showing the number of District Registrars, Sub-Registrars, 
number of documents registered, total income, etc., in the six 
decades. 


Number of 
applioa- 

Number of tions for TotaJ 

S 2 CO <iocuments oerlificates income. 

registered. of (gross,) 

i encum- 

brances. 


us. 


1880 

21 

267 

414,214 

14,912 

5,69,212 

1890 

22 

359 

762,471 

33,071 

10,79,397 

1900 

^21 

413 

967,030 

50,669 

14,43,194 

1910 

22 

446 

1,236,712 

12,472 

19,20,824 

1920 

31 

560 

1,661,930 

60,669 

32,18,637 

1929 

33 

618 

t 1,463,039 

107,878 

35,29,920 

1930 

33 

626 

1,324,618 

112,189 

32,08,869 

1931 

28 

626 

1,115,971 

114,202 

29,46,677 



* The Registration offices in Cbi ngleput and Madras were amalgamated. 

- ivA of coeoimts, and nenper 

in Malabar, and the pendency of the land tenure question in the Lenishitiye Council in 
oonnexioy with the Malabar Tenancy Bill and to the failure of cotton crop and the fail 
in the price ot paddy in some other districts. 
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r. roRESTS. 

Tlie intro cliiction of tlie present Forest Department and of the 
teclinical management of tlie State forests may be said to date from 
1883 in wbicli year Act Y of 1882 (tbe Madras Forest Act) came 
into force. Tlie policy adopted was to conserve and as far as 
possible improve tbe forests, especially on mountain and bill slopes, 
wliere forest growth can exert its greatest influence on local econo- 
mic conditions, and to manage tbeni botb as a source of revenue 
to Government and for tbe general benefit of tbe agricultural 
population. It was found necessary to introduce an Act under 
wbicb tbe selection and resettlement of tbe very large area of 
forest required to carry out tbe policy would be given a legal status. 
Hence Act Y of 1882 came to be introduced. In 1913, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of a vSpecial Committee appointed 
to consider tbe future treatment of village forests tbe following 
classification was made: — 

(1) Forests to be preserved mainly for climatic purposes and 
for tbe protection of water-sources. 

(2) Yaluable forests from wbicb together with those of clause 
(I) tbe bulk of the timber and fuel supply lias to be met. 

(3) Fuel plantations. 

(4) Tillage forests wbicb supply small timber and fuel as 
well as grazing to the villagers. 

(5) Tillage forests wbicb are useful for grazing purposes 
during* part of tbe year. 

(6) Small isolated forests barren of growth and impossible of 
improvement. 

Tbe area reserved in the Presidency in 1880 was 806 square 
miles while at tbe end of 1930—31 it was 18,963 square miles. 

Forest fanchayats . — Tbe Forest Committee of 1912 emphasized 
the need for reducing* to a minimum tbe contact between tbe forest 
srd“>ordinate and tbe villager and recommended that reserved forests 
should be clavssibed according to their nature and situation and 
tbe objects wliicb they are intended to serve; and that tbe manage- 
ment of forests wbicb were reserved principally or solely to ensure 
a continxied supply of grazing, fuel and agricultural requisites 
should be entrusted to pancbayats composed of resident cattle- 
owners. In pursuance of this recommendation certain minor 
forests were transferred to pancbayat management in a few dis- 
tricts in the year 1914. In 1923 tbe Retrenchment Committee deal- 
ing with tbe organization of tbe Forest Department recommended 
a general reclassification of reserved forests. Accordingly a re- 
classification was made and minor fuel and grazing' reserves wbicb 
were useful mainly for tbe supply of tbe every-day needs of the 
ryots came to be termed ryots’ forests ” for tbe management of 
which pancbayats could be formed. As no special technical knowl- 
edge is required for tbe management of these forests, their control 
was transferred to tbe Revenue Department in July 1925, 
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Forest pancliayats are small committees consisting' of from 5 to 
9 members elected by tbe general body of cattle owners from among 
tbemselves in tbe village or villages served by a forest, to wbom 
as agents of Grovernment tlie management of tbe “ ryots ^ forests 
bas been transferred. Tbe elected members of tbe committee elect 
a president from among themselves . Tbe transfer of management 
is designed to give tbe ryots an interest in tbe preservation of tbe 
areas entrusted to them. Forest pancbayats work in accordance 
witb tbe terms of an agreement between tbem and tbe Secretary of 
State for India in Council (represented by tbe Collector or tbe 
Secretary to tbe Board of Revenue). Tbe agreement authorizes 
tbe pancbayats to issue grazing permits up to a specified maximum, 
to collect grazing fees at stipulated rates and to enjoy all minor 
forest produce. In return tbe pancbayats aguee to protect tbe 
reserves from illegal grazing and felling, goat-browsing and fire, 
and to pay a suitable rent to tbe Government on tbe area entrusted 
to tbeir charge. Tbe rent to be paid to tbe Government is fixed 
after carefully estimating tbe total revenue and expenditure likely 
to accrue in a year, allowance being made for possible fiuctuations. 
Tbe Government do not seek to make revenue out of improvements 
effected by pancbayats. Any increase in income due to tbe good 
management and improvement of tbe forests by tbe pancbayats 
will be at tbeir disposal for expenditure in further improvements 
to tbe forests. Deserving pancbayats who perform tbeir duties 
satisfactorily are given statutory powers as a ' forest olficer ’ for 
tbe purpose of preventing tbe commission of forest offences ; of 
seizing” and impounding” cattle trespassing in a reserved forest and 
of compounding forest offences. Tbe total area banded over to 
forest pancbayats up to 31st December 1931 is 3,403*78 square 
miles. 

Forest exploitation . — Tip to tbe beginning of tbe present 
century, tbe selection, demarcation survey and settlement of tbe 
Government forests occupied tbe attention of tbe department to 
tbe exclusion of most other forest interests. When this work was 
completed tbe department devoted its attention to tbe develop- 
ment and exploitation of tbe commercially valuable forests. 

Tbe following” statement refers broadly to tbe experiments in 
the extraction of timber on modem scientific lines. In 1923, a 
separate engineering branch of tbe department was organized on 
a temporary basis under a Chief Forest Fmgineer, a Dogging 
Engineer, an Exploitation Officer and a Utilization Officer. 

1921— 22 ... Russellkonda Saw Mill erected. 

1922— 23 ... Constitution of tbe Obenat Nair Exploitation 

division. 

Appointment of Chief Forest Engineer and 

Forest Utilization Officer. 

1923— 24 Cbenat Nair Exploitation scheme — 

Olavakkot Mill sanctioned. 

(Logging Engineer appointed). 
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1924- 25 ... Olavakkot Saw Mill and seasoning plant 

erected. 

Bey pore Saw Mill sanctioned. 

1925- 26 ... Sanction of Anamalais Sleeper project and 

creation of portable Saw Mills in Wynad, 
South Coimbatore and South Mangalore 
division. 

1926- 27 ... Porest Utilization division and Saw Mills and 

Extraction division formed. 

The results of the experiments have shown that such methods 
are not suited to the Madras forests and that it is not possible to 
keep the cost of production sufficiently low to sell sawn timber at 
a profit. The Grovernment have therefore decided that the milling* 
side of the operations should be discontinued and have ordered 
their closure. The Grovernment have also abolished the posts of the 
Chief Forest Engineer, the Engaging Engineer and the Exploitation 
Officer. 

The following statement shows the output of timber : — 


Tons of 60 e. ft 


1890-91 




... *319,414 

1900-01 




... f 64,469 

1910-11 




... 160,829 

1920-21 




198,540 

1923-24 




99,520 

1924-25 




99,080 

1925-26 




98,260 

1926-27 




94,140 

1927-28 




96,520 

1928-29 




• ... 100,480 

1929-80 




96,920 

1930-31 




85,580 

* This figure includes fuel. 



t Timber alone. 


Plantation . — Planting is a very expensive undertaking and 
though it is not a practical means of forest restoration on a large 
scale, years ago it was the only measure to which thought was 
ever given. The plantations which the department possesses have 
served an excellent purpose. If it had not been for Grovernment 
enterprise in planting casuarina along the East Coast, the scarcity 
of fuel in the coast towns would have reached famine point. 
Similarly the introduction of the eucalyptus on the htilgiris Hills 
Is due to Grovernment action and it has had the result- of saving the 
natural evergreen forests and of providing very cheap fuel. 

The most remarkable plantation owned by Grovernment is the 
teak plantation of Nilambur (Malabar district). The plantation 
was commenced there in 1844 and has been extended year by year. 

The evergreen forests exploited in recent years have been left 
to natural regeneration. Sandalwood is easily regenerated 
naturally and is spreading in many districts. ISTatural regeneration 
by coppice also gives good results. 
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Artificial regeneration by sowing* and planting* is earned on in 
tiie forests of ^filanibnr. Mount Stnart, Godavari, Wynad, Sontli 
Kanara, Tiniievelly, Miidii Malai and Aimarampalain. Tlie follow- 
ing statements show the areas dealt witb from 1923~-24 to 
1930-31: — 

Progress in reproduction and afforestation under worhing plans 

or schemes. 


Yeir. 

Area on whioli regener- 

Plantations not 


ation was completed. 

under working 
plans 


ACS. 

AOS. 

1928-24 

3,791 

4,584 

1924-25 

2,400 

1,500 

1925-26 

2,134 

1,088 

1926-27 

2,982 

1,961 

1928-29 

1,059 

1,027 

1929-30 

646 

1,756 

1930-31 

2,219 

3,645 

e Forest College. — A 

forest college for the 

training- ol 


Hangers was established at Coimbatore in July 1912, before which 
Eang'ers could only be trained at the college at Dehra Dim. The 
course is two years. Students from some of the other provinces, 
some Indian States and Ceylon are also admitted. 
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8. COMMUNICATIOl^rS. 

(a) Roads . — The following statement shows the length of 
roads (in miles) maintained by the Pnblie Works Department, the 
Corporation of Madras, the District Manicipalities and the Local 
I boards. In 1880-81, there were abont 17,827 miles of roads while 
in 1930-31 the lengdh was 35,984|- miles. 

(h) Railways . — The total railway mileage in this Presidency 
ill 1880-81 was 1,510 miles while in 1929—30 the total mileage was 
4,986. 

(c) Post offices . — The number of post offices in 1880-81 was 
717 while in 1928-29 there were 4,232 post offices. Of the miscel- 
laneous work performed by the post offices, the business of money 
order and of savings bank is the most important. A glance at the 
statement appended below will show the enormons increase in the 
extent to which these nsefnl functions are carried out. 


Statement showing the length of roads (in miles) in charge of Public 
Works Department, Municipalities and Local Boards in the six 
decades, and bhe mileage of railways in the Presidency. 


— 

1880-81. 

1890-9] . 

1900-01. 

1910-11. 

1920-21. 

1930-31. 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Public Works Depart- 
ment 


466 

502 

700 

946 

1,994 

M uni ci palities — 

Corporation of 

Madras 

170 

208 

231 

291 


342i 

District Munici- 

palities 



1,672 

1,706 

2,300 

27,689 

2,612 

Local boards 

17’657 

20,300 

21,698 

23,711 

31,136 

Total . . 

17,827 

20,974 

23,103 

26,407 

31,178 

35,984| 

Railways in miles 

l,510f 

Railways, 

1,747 3,220 

3,869 

4,077 

4,986 


Statement showing the number of Post Offices, the number of articles, 
for delivery, value of money orders issued, and particulars of 
Savings Bank account and cash certificates. 


( 1 ) 

1. l^umber of post oifices 

2. NnmlDer of postal articles for delivery. 

3. Yalue of money orders paid . . Rs. 

4. Aeeoxint of Savings Bank Department. 

5. Cash certificate — 

(1) Amount realized by issuing easli 

certificates . . . . Rs* 

(2) Amount paid lack — 

Capital . . . . . . Rs. 

Interest . . . . . - Rs. 


1880-81. 

( 2 ) 

717 

26,365,898 


1890-91. 

(3) 

1,764 

59,248,150 

2,27,11,540 

34,01,834 


1900-01. 

( 4 ) 

2,334 
92,714.406 
4,28,18', 124 
54,33,692 
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1. Kum'ber of post oifices . . . . . • 

2. Number of postal articles for delivery, 

3. Value of money orders paid JRs, 

4. Account of Savings Bank Department. 

Bs. 

5. Cash certificate — 

(1) Amount realized by issuing cash 

certificates . . , . Hs. 

(2) Amount paid back — 

Capital . , . . . , Bs. 

Interest , . . . , . Ks. 


1910-11. 1920-21. 1928-29. 


(5) (6) (7) 


3,584 

167,658,174 

64,380,600 

3,584 

242,489,764 

127,407,107 

d. 

243,783,359 

141,861,687 

2,18,83,814 

3,05,89,787 

5,46,64,847 

.. 

2,90,113 

32,85,055 


10,41,305 

l,ul,860 

24,14,777 

3,72,727 


11,43,155 

27,87,504 
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9. TRADE AND COMMERCE— DEYELOPMENT 
OE PORTS. 

In tEe Presidency there are two major ports, viz., Madras and 
Yizagapatam, declared so in 1921 and 1925, respectively. Besides 
these, there are 104 minor ports, of which Tnticorin and Cochin 
are the big‘gest and most important. Cochin especially is being- 
developed. In a few years the value of its trade, which is at present 
in the neiglibonrhood of 12 crores, will have increased sufficiently 
for it to be declared a major port. 

The following statement shows the progress of the volume of 
trade at the several ports in the Presidency: — 

Statement showing the value of the trade of the Port of Madras 
and of the other ports for a series of years. 

Imports, Exports. 



Madras. 

Other ports, 

Madras. 

Other ports. 


E.S. 

as. 

ns 

ns. 

1880-81 

4.50,01,437 

3,00,88,113 

.3,31,28,871 

7,39,3.3,362 

1890-91 

6;64,84,068 

6,32,28,167 

5,10 80,871 

10,54,15,433 

1900-01 

7,34,39,936 

6,54,90,690 

6,85,18,148 

10,96,11,962 

1910-11 

10,42,46,340 

9,34,70,123 

7,51 ,.51,520 

18,73,72,502 

3920-21 

26,14,22,966 

13,52,29,892 

9,28,68,958 

21,36,12,358 

1930-31 

21,61,16,024 

18,63,86,056 

15,38,77,160 

27,04,07,481 

Development 

of ports — Madras Port— 

-IT ntil an 

artificial 


harbour was constructed, Madras was an open road-stead with a 
surf beaten coast line, communication between ships and shore 
being effected by boats and catamarans. The present harbour has 
been formed by two concrete walls projecting into the sea so as to 
enclose a space of about 200 acres with an entrance from the north- 
east under the shelter of an arm projecting about 1,400 feet. 

It was in 1875, the foundation stone for the present harbour 
was laid. The works were begun in 1877. Four years later, when 
nearly completed, the breakwaters were much damaged by a severe 
cyclonic disturbance. The harbour on its original plan was com- 
pleted in 1895 with the open 515-foot entrance in the east. As 
this entrance was being silted up every year a 400-foot entrance 
on the north-east was opened in 1909 and the old entrance closed. 
There is a 9-iacre boat basin for the safe harbourage of all the small 
craft of 900 tons and less working in the harbour. It is equipped 
with 1,400 feet of shallow quay wallings alongside of which barges 
and cargo boats can lie and it is now extensively used for the 
landing and shi])piiig of iron as well as for non-dutiable coasting 
cargo for the handling of which 17 hydraulic cranes have been 
provided. 

The boat basin also contains a slip way for the repair of vessels 
of 900 tons. An area has also been reserved in which smaller boats 
and barges can be built. 
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A canal from the boat basin leads into a 2-acre timber pond 
eqnipped with small jetties and cranes and with all facilities for 
handling the timber trade for which a large storage area is reserved 
around the pond. 

The west face of the harbour has been qiiayed so that ships can 
now lie alongside and work cargo direct ont of and into the sheds. 
There are three other quays for the discharge of case oil, coal, 
horses and cattle. The port is adequately provided with piping 
through which oil and petrol may be pumped into the merchants’ 
installations from vessels of 26 to 30 feet draught. There are five 
transit-sheds of an area of about 7 acres. The west quay has also 
been provided with hydraulic and electric cranes capable of work- 
ing directly into and out of the holds of vessels lying alongside. 
Seven large warehouses, three of which are double stories of an 
approximate area of 364,026 square feet are available at a reasoxi- 
able rent for the use of merchants. 

There is suitable accommodation for passengers of all classes 
at the south quay. 

Cochin Harhour . — For close upon a century, various efforts 
have been made to open a harbour in Cochin. The Cochin Chamber 
of Commerce has persistently advocated the construction of a deep 
water harbour. The quevstion was reopened between 1900 and 1911, 
but nothing definite was done till 1920 when the Government of 
India approved of a project, which made provision for dredging* 
a channel approaching the port and through the bar and for dredg- 
ing 129 acres of mooring space inside the harbour to a de^Dth of 
30 feet of low water and making a reclamation of 160 acres in the 
middle of the backwater. The first cut through the bar 400 .feet 
wide by 32|- feet deep was completed on 30th March 1928. The 
channel through the outer bar is now 3 miles long by 450 feet wide 
and has an average depth of 35 feet at low water. The dredging 
of the mooring area has been completed. Since March 1930 the 
harbour has been in constant and regular use by all ships. Vessels 
up to 30 feet draught and 510 feet length can moor inside and a 
berth is available for taking any ship up to 700 feet long* by 30 
feet draught. 

The railway connection to the port, is being' converted into broad 
gauge and it is expected that the work will be completed in 1934. 

Proposals are now being formulated for the next stage of the 
works which include the construction of deep-water jetties with 
broad and meter gauge railway connections, construction of g*odowns 
and transit sheds, the installation of rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities. These improvements are to be made 
on the new reclamation of which 227 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour. It is intended to connect 
this to the -main land by a railway bridge across the backwater. 
Keclamation is still in progress and when completed it will provide 
sufficient space for about 29 to 30 large vessels to load or unload 
at the same time. The harbour scheme has been financed by the 
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CocLili Port Cujiservajicy Board and the cost up to the present is 
11s. 80-T lakhs. This is apart from Bs. 11*26 lakhs spent on preli- 
minary works prior to the commencement of the capital works. 

The Port of Cochin is administered by the Madras GoTernment 
with the assistance of a Port ConserTancy Board consisting of 
otficial members of the Madras, Cochin and Travancore Govern- 
ments and other gentlemen drawn from the mercantile co mm unity. 

Y izagayatam . — The harbour works at Yizagapatam are being 
executed by the Government of India through the agency of the 
Agent, Bengal-jNTagpui- llailways, who has been appointed adminis- 
trative officer for the works. 

Tutlconn . — Tuticorin is situated well up the almost land 
locked Gulf of Manaar in Lat. 8*43 N, Long. 78*11 E and is 
rarely visited by storms. Hare Island upon which the lighthouse 
Ls situated aifords considerable protection to the lighters and other 
craft during south and south-east winds and is again protected 
by Church Island in the north-east monsoon. The port is an open 
road-stead ; vessels anchor according to their draft about 5 to 6 miles 
fiom the shore. A boat channel has to be maintained to a depth 
cf 10 feet from the 2 fathoms line to the jetties for cargo boats 
which range from 30 to 130 tons to ply between the vessels at 
anchor and the piers and jetties, and the work is seldom interrupt- 
ed by the weather. The port is eq^uipped with 3 piers and 3 cross- 
jetties. The South Indian Bailway runs parallel to the cross 
jetties from which passengers and goods can be transhipped to 
launches and lighters.' About Bs. 17,00,000 has been spent since 
1911—12 in ahqrding increased facilities for the landing and ship- 
ping, storing and clearing of goods. These improvements include 
3 new cross jetties, taking over the old customs goods shed, 2 new 
goods sheds, closing* all open sheds, foreshore improvements, i.e., 
drainage, reclamation, revetment, consolidating reclaimed land for 
cart and motor traffic to the jetties for shipment of cargo, electric 
installation, etc. 

In 1920 a scheme was suggested to construct a deep-water 
harbour. The scheme was to construct a dock (to be built in succes- 
sive stages) with deep-water quays, near Hare Island and a dredging 
entrance channel 30 feet deep extending from the dock to the 5- 
fathom line. The cost of the first instalment of the scheme wias 
put at Bs. 144 lakhs. It was found when actual borings were 
taken that the cost of dredging alone would cost 87 lakhs of rupees. 
The Harbour Engineer-in-Ohief prepared an alternative scheme 
which was estimated to cost about 40 lakhs. The scheme was to 
construct a narrow land-locked canal through the reaf and island 
with sidings for vessels to lie in and with a small but sufficient 
turning basin at the western extremity. The scheme was sanction- 
ed. In 1926 after the first year’s dredging, the Engine er-in-Chief 
submitted further proposals and the revised scheme involved an 
additional expenditure of about 15 lakhs. Meanwffiile the port of 
Tuticorin was separated from the eastern group of ports and a 
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Port Trust Board was constituted. The Board was prepared to 
spend up to Es. 60 lakhs. The revised scheme was referred to the 
expert engineers who sug^gested an alternative scheme for the con- 
struction of a harbour near the town of Tuticorin at a. cost of 140 
lakhs. The Port Trust suspended the operations already begun 
and the Engineer-in-Chief was asked to prepare a separate detailed 
estimate for the construction and maintenance of a complete har- 
bour (1) lat ITare Island, (2) at a site fronting^ Tuticorin. The 
estimates prepared are for 123 lakhs in respect of (1) and Es. 1621- 
lakhs in respect of (2). 

In June 1929, the Port Trust Board passed a resolution tliat 
it was unable to finance any scheme in excess of Es. 60 lakhs. The 
scheme for further development of the harbour was therefore 
abandoned. 

10. INDESTEIES. 

The following table V shows for a series of quinquennial periods 
the number of industrial concerns in the Province and the number 
of persons employed in them. 
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In 1906, a Director of Industrial and Teclinicai Enquiries •was 
appointed to make a survey of the industries which existed then 
and to investigate the possibility of creating* new industries. In 
1908, an industrial conference was held at Ootacamund at which 
representatives of leading- industrial interests attended. The 
object of the conference was to consider the best method of develop- 
ing further the work which had been begun by the Director of 
Industrial and Technical Enquiries and also to review the question 
of the improvement and extension of technical education. One 
of the resolutions passed at the conference was that a permanent 
depai’tment of Industries under the control of an officer named 
Director of Industries ” should be created. A department of 
Industries was sanctioned in March 1914. The Indian Industrial 
Commission recommended the constitution of a Board of Industries 
to advise the Director and in November 1920, the Government 
sanctioned the appointment of an Advisory Board of Industries. 
The functions of the Board were advisory, but all matters of general 
importance affecting industries or industrial education were laid 
before the Board. 

The Board which was constituted in 1920 for a period of two 
years automatically ceased to exist towards the end of 1922. It 
was not reconstituted since the Advisory Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council for the departments of Industries and Fisheries had 
been appointed in the meantime and it was intended to appoint 
a separate Statutory Board to consider applications for State aid 
under the provisions of the State Aid to Industries Act. The 
Advisory Committee of the Legislative Council has since been 
reconstituted. To facilitate the development of industries with 
Government aid, the State Aid to Industries Act (1922) was passed 
by the Government in 1923. Under section 3 (1) (a) of the Act 
a Board of Indxistries has been constituted and it is required to 
submit an annual report on its operations at the close of the 
financial official year. 

The activities of the department are — 

(1) General assistance to trade and industry; collection and 
supply of statistics and other information useful to commerce and 
industry. 

(2) Experiments in new industries and industrial processes. 

(3) Management of model industries. 

(4) Assistance to cottage industries. 

(5) Assistance to agriculturists (mainly through the Pumping 
and Boring sections). 

(6) Industrial, education. 

The Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Information, which 
is the intelligence branch of the department was founded as a result 
of the Industrial Conference held at Ootacamund in 1908. The 
purpose of the bureau is to provide information on general industrial 
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and commercial subjects in connection witli tlie existing industries 
and of projected developinents of industries in the Presidency. 
Among the measures taken to assist indiTidnals or tirnis anxious to 
start new industries or extend and improve their business connec- 
tions maj" be mentioned — 

(i) Purnisliing' information in regard to new processes of 
manufacture, use of machines, markets for goods, and sources of 
supply of materials and commodities., prices and openings for 
capital. 

(ii) Indicating the possible source of raw materials and their 
suitability to various purposes. 

(iiij Assisting* to find markets for the finished products by 
placing manufacturers in touch with consumers. The Bureau is also 
responsible for the collection, compilation and distribution of 
statistics relating to commerce and industries. 

Among the industiues which have formed the subject of 
experiment, the following are the most important: — 

The almtivnmivi industry . — Experiments in the manufacture of 
aluminium vessels were first made in the School of Arts in the 
beginning of 1898. From the outset there was a g*ood demand from 
the Military authorities and from Europeans for aluminium vessels 
and by establishing agents and subsidiary workshops at various 
places, the Indian demand was also stimulated. The following 
figures give the annual receipts and charges of the Alximinitim 
department till it was sold in 1903 : — 



Receipts. 

Chargee 


ES. 

BS. 

1897-98 


3,800 

1898-99 

44,622 

45,014 

1899-1900 

91,432 

93,000 

1900-01 

1,37,452 

1,94,937 

1901-02 

1,84,550 

2,84,874 

1902-03 

1,69,712 

2,24,001 

1903-04 

2,91,583 

94,143 


In 1900, the Indian Aluminium Company was formed wiih tlie 
view of following* up and developing- the work of the Department 
of Industries. For some time the company worked in conjunction 
with the department to open up a market in India, and in 1903, 
it was decided that the time had arrived when private enterprise 
could be left to carry on the business unaided. Accordingly in 
September 1903, the company took over the Aluminium department 
of the School of Arts, purchasing all the tools, plant and stock 
after valuation. The results of the valuation showed that the 
department had made a net profit of about Es. CO, 000 during the 
period it had been pioneering the industry. 
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Chrome tannmg . — Tlie question of tlie in ter vent ion by Govern- 
ment in the Madras tanning- industry was first taken up in 190<3. 
Tbe question was considered by Government witli reference to tlie 
economic waste involved in tbe use of country leather for Icavalais 
or the buckets used by the ryots for well irrigation. Large number 
of these buckets were required annually by the ryots. Owing to 
inferior methods of tanning, the leather perished after a compara- 
tively short period of use and it was suggested that experiments 
should be made with the object of introducing and popularizing 
the more enduring elirome leather. In 1903 Government sanctioned 
Hs. 2,000 on experiments in the School of Arts to determine 
whether chrome tannery could be successfully carried on in the 
Presidency. The field of chrome tannery was at that time clear. 

The experiments at first were conducted on a small scale, the 
establishment consisting merely of a tanning niaistri, a flesher and 
three coolies but even in the first year the sales amounted to 
,Rs. 4,779 and enquiries from all parts of India indicated that the 
venture had aroused considerable interest. The demand for water 
buckets, however, was not great at first and it was soon found 
necessary to embark on the manufacture of boots, shoes and sandals. 
Chrome leather water buckets gradually became more popular and 
in the year 1908-09, Its. 9,000 worth of leather was sold for this 
one purpose, but the main business of the department always con- 
sisted in supplying the demand for footwear, especially sandals. 
Large orders for sandals were obtained from some Government 
departments. In 1907-08 alone nearly 20,000- pairs of sandals 
were sold. The scale of these operations necessitated the removal 
of the department from the School of Arts and, in March 1908, 
the department moved over to a tannery of its own at Sembiani near 
Madras. Commercial side of the venture now began to attract 
attention. At the end of 1908 protests were made by Messrs. 
Chambers & Go., the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Madras Chamber against the departments interference witli 
private trade. In Jul}’- 1910, the Government accepted an ofer 
from the Rewah Darbar to purchase the plant of the tannery for 
the sum of Rs. 60,000, the whole stock also being taken over at 
a valuation. The transfer was finallv effected in the beginning 
of 1911. 

The following figures give the annual receipts and charges till 
the factory was sold in 1910-11: — 

Bec-e'pts. Charges. 


1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 


BS. 

BS. 

41 

2,200 

4,470 

5,495 

25,630 

49,435 

51,465 

72,822 

85,357 

88,728 

1,07,798 

1,35,464 

83,971 

99.705 

92,585 

33,627 
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Tlie net cost to Government was Us. 55,000 odd spreading" over 
a period of seven years. Tlie clirome leather industry is now 
firmly established in this Presidency and there is no doubt that 
the Government of Madras helped materially to contribute towards 
the result. 

Weaving ^ — Experiments in improved metliods of weaving- were 
commenced in the beginning- of 1901-02 and a few fly-shuttle looms 
were set up in the School of Arts with the object of obtaining- 
experience as to their working capacity and data regarding their 
possibilities. At the same time certain improved methods of sizing, 
chiefly hand-sizing, were tried. About the beginning of next 
year, the looms were removed to the Anjuinan Buildings and the 
experiments continued there. At hrst the manufacture of Madras 
handkerchiefs was taken up. Subsequently other classes of indi- 
genous goods such as saris and dhotis. These experiments 'were 
sufficiently encouraging-. In 1905 it was decided to continue the 
experiment in a properly organized handloom weaving factory, A 
weaving factory was opened at Salem in 1906 where there was 
a large weaver population, the objects in view being to ascertain 
by experiment whether it was povssible to improve the conditions of 
the hand-weavers in Southern India. Experiments had been made 
with the fly-shuttle loom and varions small improvements had been 
eflected and tlie type of loom ultimately adopted at the Salem 
Eactoiy was the old English fl37--shuttle loom modified as far as 
possible in the direction of vsiinplicity so as to suit it for the 
manufacture of indigenous cloth. The use of the fly-shuttle spread 
with considerable rapidity. The factory was worked on a com- 
mercial scale so far as an experimental factory could be run on 
commercial lines. Besides cotton goods, silk cloths and worsted 
sliawls were manufactured and sale receipts in some years amounted 
to nearly Es. 12,000. But this fact proved the factory’s undoing. 
The Chamber of Commerce entered a protest and tlie factory was 
closed in September 1910. 

Pencil manufacture ^ — On the outbreak of War some pencil- 
making plants — relics of former Swadesi enthusiasm — ^were taken 
over by the department and pencil manufacture was resxiscitated in 
1915. The services of an expert were secured and in a compara- 
tively short space of time he got the plant into woi'king order and 
turned out pencils with a reasonable finish. In 1917, 40,000 dozens 
of pencils, in 1918, 146,664 dozens of pencils and in 1919, 84,000 
dozens of pencils were sold. The factory proved a eommei‘cial 
success and it was handed over to a syndicate in ISTovember 1918. 

Fruit-f reserving Factory . — In 1919, the Government vsanctioiied 
the undertaking of experiments in connection with the preserva- 
tion of fruits.. The object of starting tlie Institute was to 
create an organized fruit-preserving industry on the ISTiigiris 
coupled with the necessary co-development of systematized 
fruit culture not only with a view to supply the requirements of 
a factory hut also to supply the public needs and to benefit the 
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fruit-growers. Tlie results of the preliminary experiments were 
so encouraging that it was decided to build a factory and instal the 
requisite plant for fruit-preserving. The construction of the factory 
building was completed in June 1922. The manufacture of jam 
on a commercial basis was begun in July of the same year. The 
operations have Iiad the effect of stimulating the cultivation of 
fruit trees on the ISTilgiris. A can-making* plant was also installed 
with a view to secure suitable jars for jam. The demand for the 
products of the Institute within the area which it served or could 
ever hope to serve was quite insufficient and the Government had 
to incur a loss in running the factory. It was therefore closed 
at the end of the official year 1925—26. 

The quantity of jam and preserved fruits manufactured at the 
factory is given below : — 

LB. 

From September 1921 to 31st March 1923 ... 15,728 

,, 1st April 1923 to 31st March 1924 ... 19,052 

,, 1st AiDril 1924 to 81st March 1925 ... 38,276 

Glue Factory . — After a series of experiments, regular work on 
manufacture of glue commenced in January 1922. A suitable plant 
V7as installed for the sulphitation of fleshings and glue liquors. In 
the first year 10,650 lb. of glue were obtained, but the factory 
worked at la loss on the whole and it was closed in July 1924 on 
the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee. 

Sugarcane^crtishing Factory . — A sugarcane-crushing factory 
was first started at Pallapalaiyam in 1912 and the object of its 
establishment was as follows : — 

{a) to evolve a suitable design of furnace capable of boiling 
the cane juice into jagg'ery with megass as fuel, thus rendering 
any additional or other fuel unnecessary; 

(6) to demonstrate to agricidturists the increasing percentage 
of extraction of juice from sugarcane which results from the use 
of power-driven mills in place of bullock-driven iron mills. It was 
under the control of the Director of Agriculture until 1920 when 
it was transferred to the Director of Industries. The factory worked 
successfully. The success and economy of power-crushing have been 
sufficiently demonstrated at Pallapalaiyam and as there was obvi- 
ously no object in continuing the operations there, the factory 
was "sold for Rs. 6,500 to a Co-operative Industrial Society in 1926. 

At presen (• the industrial activities of the department are — 

(1) Kerala Soa'p Institute, Calicut . — This is one of the com- 
mercial undertakings of the department. The Institute having* 
demonstrated the successful manufacture of soap in the Presidency 
was considered to be ripe for transfer to private enterprise, but 
Government have sanctioned the continuance of the Institute up to 
31st March 1933 for the purposes of training candidates in the 
art of soap manufacture and undertaking experiments in connec- 
tion with the refining and hydrogenation of oils and fats. 
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(2) Government Industrial Institute, Madras . — TJbis was first 
started at Coonoor under tlie name of Minor Oliemical Laboratory. 
It was transferred to Madras in 1932 and is now eng^aged in tlie 
experimental maimfactnre of printer’s ink, and of paints inelnding' 
wliite-lead. 

Industrial education . — Tlie Grovernment institutions for indus- 
trial edueation are few and tbe development of industrial education 
is provided for largely by aided institutions, tlie only examples 
of Grovernmeiit institutions engaged in industrial education being 
tbe G-overnment Industrial Institute, Madura, Government Indus- 
trial Schools at Bellary and Calicut, tbe Government Trade School, 
Mangalore, the Government School of Technology, Madras, the 
Leather Trades Institute, the Textile Institute and the School of 
Arts and Crafts. 

{a) Grantsdn-aid . — The control of the industrial work in 
aided schools was transferred tO' the Director of Industries in 1910. 
A full-time Inspector of Industrial Schools was appointed in 1919. 
The development can be seen from the following table: — 



IsTum'ber 

ISTum'ber 

Governmen 

grant. 

ES. 

Year. 

of sohools 
aided. 

of pnpils 
on the roll. 

1910-11 ... 

43 

2,094 

* 

1915-16 ... 

37 

1,916 

48,840 

1920-21 ... 

37 

1 ,695 

77,504 

1925-26 ... 

52 

2,943 

1,38,564 

1929-30 ... 

67 

5,551 

3,51,752 

1930-31 ... 

67 5,349 

* Figures not availahle. 

2,20,776 


(h) Government institutions — (1) The Leather Trades lnsti-> 
tute . — This was opened in 1915 with the object of improving the 
method of manufacturing, while the conception of the school course 
was that it should consist mainly of practical work in the school tan- 
nery, the practical work being supplemented by a measure of theore- 
tical instruction. Arrangements were made in 1925—26 for the 
conduct of an English lecture class on Madras methods of tanning for 
professional tanners and others interested on the trade. In 1926 
a class for the training of maistris and tanning operators was started 
at Pallavaram. The Institute, however, failed to attract much 
attention and the strength fell, till it was decided by Government 
in January 1930 that the Industrial side of the Institute should be 
abandoned. To carry out the function of the Institute as a centre 
for the provision of general advice, research, and praf3fcical gui- 
dance to tanners and for the conduct of analyvsis of bark, chrome, 
etc., it was decided that the Leather Trades Institute should be 
continued under its present name. One of the duties of the stafE 
under the new arrangement will be periodically to visit the tanners 
in the mufassal with a view to correct irregularities and adultera- 
tion, to demonstrate to the tanners on the spot the advantages of 
improved methods and to give advice in cases where difficnlties 
in actual tanning arise. 
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(2) School of Arts and Crafts . — Tlie school was transferred 
to the control of the Industries Department in 1920. It was 
designed to provide training* in arts and designs as applied to 
various industrial crafts which were capable of artistic treatment. 
The number of pupils on the rolls for a series of years is given 
below : — 


1920-21 

241 

1926-27 

533 

1921-22 

234 

i 1927-28 

493 

1922-23 

259 

1928-29 

516 

1923-24 

337 

1929-30 

315 

1924-25 

443 

1930-31 

262 

1925-26 

494 • 




The fall in the number on the rolls in 1929—30 was due to 
the stoppage in admission in the later part of the year, the removal 
of pupils who had been in the school for over five years and the 
abolition of part-time classes. This restriction of numbers was 
recommended by a committee on' the reorganization of the school 
in 1929. The fall in the total number on the rolls in 1930—31 is 
due to the fact that the number of pupils in each class has been 
restricted and that admissions are now made only onc^ a year. 

(3) Government Textile Institute . — It was originally 

intended to utilize a portion of the Madura Institute for the purpose 
of training head-maistris and weavers, but as the weaving block 
of the Institute proved to be ill-designed, the Government sanctioned 
the opening of a Textile Institute in Madras, in 1922. The Insti- 
tute provides two courses of instruction — the supervisor’s course 
which extends over a period of two years and is designed for those 
who intend to become teachers in weaving schools and managers 
of weaving factories and embraces both the theory and practice of 
textiles, the artisan course in various subjects which is purely 
practical and is intended to turn out competent men suitable for 
employment as maistris in handloom factories, demonstrators in 
schools and craftsmen. The instruction is given free and six scholar- 
ships each of the value of E-s. 20 per mensem and 20 scholarships: 
of Es. 12 per mensem each are awarded. As the Institute was 
successful in its work, it was placed on a permanent basis from 
1st April 1926. The In: titute was for a time engaged in the work 
of training maistris for the peripatetic weaving parties and pro- 
viding teachers for manual training classes, industrial schools, jails 
and reformatory weaving schools. This demand. having been more 
or less fully met, the scope of the Institute has been enlarged and 
one of the main objects of the Institute at present is. to train the 
men necessary for the urgently needed organization of the handloom 
weaving industry. .... . . ~ . ... 

(4) Madras Trades School (now styled Government School 
of Technology ). — The School was started in 1916 with the object of 
supplying the industrial piiblic with intelligent and skilled engi- 
neers, mechanics, electricians and plumbers equipped with sound 
theoretical and practical knowledge. The subjects taught are (1) 
Mechanicah Engineering, (2) Electrical Engineering, (3) Plumbing, 
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(4j Electrical Wiring*, (5) MecEanical Drawing, (6) Printing. The 
printing classes were opened in 1926 • for the benefit of the more 
intelligent of the young men and the learners employed in the 
various presses. 

In 1926, a preparatory section to the school was started. 
Instruction is given partly in English and partly in vernacular. 
The subjects taught are English, Arithmetic, Elementary Science, 
Drawing and Carpentry. The strength of the main school for 
a series of- years is as follows : — 


1918-19 

250 

1925-26 

. . . 

... 478 

1919-20 

370 

1926-27 

. . , 

... 408 

1920-21 

250 

1927-28 


... 425 

1921-22 

145 

1928-29 


... 566 

1922-23 

217 

1929-30 


... 573 

1923-24 

3-17 

1930-31' 

... 

... 580 

1924-25 

458 





The name of the school has since been changed from 1st ApriT- 
1931 into “ Grovernment School of Technology, Madras/’ and 
Diplomas styled L.M.E. and L.E.E. are granted to men who pass 
the Mechanical and> Electrical Engineering courses. 

(5)' Government Industrial Institute, Madiera . — Until 1920, 
the Institute was called the Madura Technical Institute with three 
sections, viz., the Industrial section, the' Dyeing* section and the 
Weaving section. The scheme of education was then revised and 
the revised scheme involved the provision of a five years appren- 
ticeship in woodworking, metal-carving and short courses in 
oil-engine tending and motor-car driving and mechanism. 

Besides the above Institute three G-overnment Industrial Schools 
were opened in 1929, one at Calicut, the other at Mangalore and 
a third at Bellary. 

Scholar shi'p' schemes . — The department administers the follow- 
ing scholarships: — 

(1) Eight scholarships tenable abroad. 

(2) Fifteen scholarships tenable at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bang*alore. 

(3) Twenty scholarships at the Victoria- Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay. 

(4) One scholarship tenable at the Indian School" of Mines, 
Dhanbad. 

(5) Sixty scholarships tenable for a period of five years to 
pupils learning trades in various recognized industrial schools and' 
work classes. 

Peripatetic weaving parties . — The Government appointed two 
peripatetic weaving parties in 1913 and 1914 to introduce improved 
methods and appliances among weavers in the several weaving; 
centres, Th^ir number was increased’ to ten in 1920, Each party. 
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consists of !a iLead-maistri, an assistant maistri and tliree weavers. 
Tlie e:fforts of these parties were principally directed (1) to persuade 
the local weavers .to' adopt the fly-shuttle slay and to carry out the 
necessary alteration in the country looms to enable this to be done, 
(2) to educate weavers to weave fine cloth. 

The number of the parties has been reduced to five. .The efforts 
of the parties are now directed chiefly to the improvement of th». 
preparatory processes, the demonstration of the hand-driven hot air 
sizing machine in selected- weaving centres. 

The following figures sho-w the statistics regarding the cotton 
mills, jute mills and hosiery mills for the last four years: — 


Year. 

Number. 

Number of 
spindles. 

Number of 
looms. 


Cotton Mills, 



1927-28 ... 

18 

600,000 : 

: 4,400 

1928-29 ... 

21 

640,000 ’ 

• 4,700 

1929-30 ... 

21 

669,664 

• 4,933 

1930-31 ... 

19 

697,564 

5,039 


Jute Mills. 



1927-28 ... 

4 

17,684 

753 

1928-29 ... 

4 

17,244 

807 

1929-30 ... 

4 

20,600 

889 

1930-31; ... 

4 

20,176 

941 


Hosiery Mills. 



1927-28 ... 

7 



1928-29 ... 

5 



1929-30 ... 

9 



1930-31 ... 

20 




Industrial Engineering , — The work of the Engineering Branch 
consists mainly of the conduct of boring operations, the main- 
tenance of pumping installations and industrial machinery already 
at work, the supply, erection and maintenance of pumping plants 
suitable for irrigation as well as of industrial machinery and the 
investigation of applications for loans under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act and of certain applications received under the State Aid 
to Industries Act. 

The activities of this section have developed very much. In 
1920, there were 1 Assistant Industrial Engineer, 13 Supervisors, 
80 boring maistris. In 1930 there was an Industrial Engineer 
with five Assistant Industrial Engineers one in charge of the Indus- 
trial Engineering Workshops, and the other four in charge of four 
divisions. The subordinate stafl consisted of 19 supervisors, 51 
mechanics and 226 boring maistris, drillers and apprentices. 

6-a 
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Boring o'perations . — ^This is an important item of work under- 
taken by tbe department. It maintains power drills and hand- 
boring sets which are nsed to bore holes on requisition from ryots 
and on payment of a small fee. The following table shows the 
number of feet bored in the several districts, the total number of 
borings made, the number of successful borings and those that 
proved unsuccessful for a series of years : — 


Tear* 

N umber 
of feet 

Number 

of 

Sucoesa- 

ful. 

XJnsuoi 

ful. 


bored. 

boringS- 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 

(S) 

1919-20 . . 

16,857 

402 



1920-21 . . 

16,900 

497 

240 

267 

1921-22 ,, 

. . 8,391 

178 

71 

107 

1922-23 . , 

20,640 




1923-24 , . 

24,180 

625 

364 

271 

1924-25 , . 

28,841 

694 

434 

260 

1925-26 . . 

. . 27,087 

604 

345 

159 

1926-27 . . 

37,517 

768 

584 

184 

1927-28 . , 

43,171 

843 

572 

271 

1928-29 , . 

40,672 

746 

473 

273 

1929-30 , . 

.. 49,330 

936 

673 

263 

1930-31 .. 

43,476 

691 

500 

191 
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11. AGRICULTURE, VETERIJS^ARY AISTU CO-QRERATION. 


(i) Agricddture. 

Development of tJi^ department . — In 1864, 350 acres of land at 
Saidapet were entrusted to a committee of amateur enthusiasts who 
undertook to conduct therein (1) a full trial and exhibition of agri- 
cultural implements received from England, (2) a full trial of 
artificial manures and (3) an exhibition to the people of improved 
systems of agriculture. The soil at Saidapet was not typical of 
any large or important area of the Presidency; the Committee failed 
to* accomplish anything of value; and in 18T1, the farm passed 
under official control. An attempt to- work out a scheme of agri- 
cultural education resulted in the establishment of a public 
agricultural college at Saidapet in 1876. In 1884, the control of 
the college was transferred from the Board of Revenue to the 
Director of Public Instruction with whom it remained until the 
reorganization of the Agricultural Department in 1905—06. In 
1885, except for a small portion of which remained attached to the 
college, the farm at Saidapet was abolished. The Superintendent 
of the farm was made an Assistant to the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, for general statistical and agricultural work, etc. Erom 1887 
to 1905 the main energy of the department was devoted to- the 
business of famine analysis, to the tabulation of village statistics 
and to inquiries on various agricultural or economic subjects in 
different parts of the Presidency. Much of the Saidapet land was 
kept on as a dairy farm; but with a fundamental change of policy 
district farms were opened for the investigation and study of 
specific problems. 

Erom 1895 to 1897, the area under sugarcane in the Godavari 
district steadily declined owing to the ravage- of '' red rot.^^ In 
1898, an Economic Botanist was therefore appointed to investigate 
this disease. In 1901, he was allowed to lease lands in Godavari 
to try and find resistant varieties; and a farm was opened in the 
district in 1902. 

In 1898, complaints were received about the deterioration of 
groundnut. Eoreign seeds were imported and distributed through 
Oollectors for three years ; but very little good came of this attempt 
and in 1904 a farm was opened in South Arcot district for the 
study of groundnut. • ^ 

In 1902-03, the disease of pepper had attracted attention and 
ii 3 1904, a farm was opened in the district of Malabar. 

In 1901 two farms, one at Bellary and another in Tinnevelly, 
were opened, largely for the study of cotton. 
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The recommendations of the Famine Commission of 1901 led to 
the expansion of the Imperial and Provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture from 1905 onwards. From 1906, the department was placed 
under the charge of a whole-time Director. An Agricultural 
Chemist and two Deputy Directors for the district work were also 
appointed. The College was transferred hack to the Agricultural 
Department. In 1908 Saidapet was closed and the Colleg^e was 
transferred to Coimbatore, A Mycologist was engaged in 1910, an 
Entomologist in 1912 and an additional Botanist was also appointed 
for economic work on ‘rice and cotton. A third Deputy Director was 
appointed in 1913. In. 1917, the Presidency was divided into seven 
circles. These were . reconstituted into eight circles in 1920, each 
circle. being in charge of a Deputy Director. 

The activities of the reorganized department of agriculture may 
he summarized under the following heads : — ^ ' 

( 1 ) Agricultural education carried on .at the Agricultural 
College. 

( 2 ) Eesearch mainly concentrated 911 paddy and cotton and 
also directed to other crops such as sugarcane, millets, coconuts, 
groundnut, fruits, potatoes and fodder crops. 

(3) Chemical investigation of soils and manures. 

(4) Demonstration to the cultivator of the results of research 
and study carried out on plots of the cultivators’ own lands .and 
in demonstration areas on agriculturist farms. 

,(5) Operations against pests, specially those affecting cotton, 
pulses of various kinds, grpimdnut . and cholam. . . 

( 6 ) Livestock and attempts to improve the breed of cattle. 

(T) Introduction of improved agricultural implements. 

( 8 ) Propaganda by means of bulletins, exhibitions and other 
methods of .advertisement. 

Research worh , — The Agricultural College is also a Pesearch 
Tnstitute; the specialist staff has been gradually increased and any 
branch of agricultural science can now he adequately dealt with. 
The following specialists have their laboratories and plant-breeding 
fstatibns at the Research Insitute : — 

( 1 ) The Cotton Specialist. > 

(2) The Paddy Specialist. V Deal with these special crops. 

(3) The Millet Specialist. J 

(4) The Mycologist who deals with diseases of plants • caused 

by fungi. , . . 

(5) The Entomologist who deals with insect pests. 

Bacteriologist. T biological 

,.(T) The Agricultural > chemical analysis of soils. 

Chemist. J ^ 

( 8 ) The Systematic Botanist who deals with grasses and Weeds: 

(9) The Oil Seed Specialist who deals with coconut, ground- 
nut, castor and gingeliy. 

(10) The. Soil Physicist who deals with problems of soil 
physics. 
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DemoTistratioTh . — THe discoveries made by tlie specialists are. at 
first tried- out on district farms and when tfiey liave proved nsefnl 
• and practical, tliey are introduced to the ryots on demonstration 
plots on tLeir own lands. This is followed up by org^anizing pro- 
paganda work in the districts so far as the strength of the stafi will 
allow. New processes, new strains, new implements are put in the 
hands of local Agricultural Demonstrators who* explain to the ryots 
the object of the improvements and induce them to give them a 
trial on their own lands. Advantage is taken of cattle fairs, 
religious festivals, etc., to hold small agricultural exhibitions and 
to give lectures illustrated with magic lantern and distribute 
departmental literature. Some of the main improvements which 
have been efiected by. the department and which are demonstrated 
and taught to cultivators are the following: — 

(1) The economic planting of paddy and the use of thinly 
sown seeds-beds. 

(2) The introduction of improved varieties of sugarcane, and 
strains of paddy, cotton, ragi and cholam, etc., either to increase 
the actual yield or to resist disease. 

(3) The planting of sugarcane in lines to reduce the number 
of • setts. 

(4) The drill sowing of cotton and other crops to reduce 
the seed rate and to facilitate inter-cultivation. 

(5) The replacement of leaves from the forest areas by grow- 
ing green manure crops on the land itself and .the use of green 
dressings as organic manures generally and also- to prevent salinity. 

(fi) The use . of various manures such as fish, bone-meal and 
oihcakes as also' chemical manures for difierent crops. 

(7) The introduction of iron mills for crushing canes and 
iniproved furnaces for boiling jaggery. 

(8) The introduction of new rotations to improve the land or 
.to ‘increase the crops and profits. 

(9) The use of improved agricultural implements. 

(10) The introduction of improved methods of planting and 
liiter-cultivating coconuts. 

.(11) The intiroduction of improved methods of making and 
.storing cattle manure. 

(12) The introduction of improved methods of dealing with 
plant pests.: 

District farms , — District farms were established between 
'1902-04. At the end of 1910 there were 7 farms, 16. farms at the 
end of 1920 and 26 at the end of 1931. The statement appended 
below shows the progress made by the department in popularizing 
improved seeds, manure and ploughs. The seeds were either dis- 
tributed free or sold. Since 1924, the department has ceased to 
buy and stock manure for distribution to the ryots except in a few 
‘isolated places where it is not possible for them to get it in any 
-other way. Hyots are now placed in touch with supplying firms 
or the manure is obtained for them from these firms. Two years 
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ago the department handed over the distrihntion of ploughs to pri- 
vate agencies, hut the department has again begun to shoulder the 
responsibility of distribuiing implements as the cultivators’ needs 
for ploughs and spares are not met: — 

Statement showing the distribution or sale of seeds, manure 
and implements. 


' 


1910-11. 

1916-16, 

1920-21. 

1925-26. 

1930-31. 

(1) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(^) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

Cotton — 







Cambodia 

(in 






pounds) . . 


4,523 

224 

121,000 

237,204 

275,000 

ib') Other varieties 

of 






cotton (in pounds). 

144,8i0 

26,773 

128,000 

309,853 

479,000 

Sugarcane (setts) . . 


30,000 

30,396 

267,000 


400,000 

Paddy (in pounds) 


9,140 

46,803 

128,000 

178,000 

404,000 

Groundnut (in pounds) 


7,620 

2,485 



3,746 

Coponuts — 







(a) 8eed-nuts 





6,689 

6,610 

(A) Seedlings 





. 2,993 

21,480 

Manures — 







(a) Green, manure 

(in 






pounds) . . 


77,150 

217,366 

76,000 

241,960 

208,000 

(i) Fisk manure 

(in 






pounds) , . 




1,344,000 



(c) Bonemeal 

(in 






pounds) . . 




22,400 

1,693,440 


{d) Artificial manure 

(in 






pounds; .. 




. . 

3,012,800 


Ploughs 



34 

10 

1,713 

753 


Agricultural pests a7id diseases — Cdmhodia cotton . — This is an 
exotic cotton, the seed of which was brought from Pondicherry 
and the seeds were tried first at Kovilpatti farm in Tinnevelly dis- 
trict. Every efiort was made to spread its cultivation. In 1912 
about 60,000 acres of land were under Cambodia which yielded 
then a profit of Rs. 180 an acre. The cultivation spread more 
widely. In the years 1918 and 1919 it was noticed that a great 
deterioration was taking place in the quality of Cambodia cotton. 
This was investigated and traced to the fact that practically every 
field was badly infected with two insect pests. Tempted by the 
high price of cotton, many ryots had left the Cambodia crop on 
the field for two or three years instead of pulling it up at the 
end of the year and rotating with another crop. ’The result was 
disastrous; The insect pests multiplied all the year round nn- 
checked. The Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act III of 1919 was 
passed into law and it was promptly put into force in certain locali- 
ties in 1919. Tinder the provisions of the Act, the ryots- .were 
directed to pull up the crop at the end of the crop season. At first 
there was some hesitation on the part. of the ryots to pull .up the 
crop. Advantage was taken of the j amah an di camps to explain 
to the ryots the provisions of the Act. Officers of the department 
were concentrated in the Cambodia area and the ryots were induced 
■ to pull out the plants. This, is now done as a matter of course 
wherever the Act is applied. . . ^ . 

The provisions of the Act were also extended to the operations 
against palmyra- bud rot in the Northern Circars, and to the 
^ coconut caterpiHar on the West, Coast. 
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Tlie department also made efforts to check the ‘ Mahali ’ disease 
, of arecannts hj working in conjunction with the co-operative 
societies to place chemicals and sprayers at the command of the 
ryots as cheaply as possible and by a strenuous educational cam- 
, paign to teach the ryots the correct methods to deal with the 
disease. 

Livestock. — In 1911, a cattle survey of the Presidency was 
made and as a direct consequence a special livestock officer was 
. appointed in 1916. Three Livestock Research stations are main- 
tained, the largest being at Hosur (started in 1924) which serves 
the centre, south and west of the Presidency. At Chintaladevi, 
in Nellore district, a farm is maintained for the study of the Ongole 
breed (this was started in 1918-19). At Gruntur there is a small 
farm (started in 1923) devoted to the study of buJffialoes, while at 
Coimbatore a milch herd is maintained at the Agricultural College 
supported by the model dairy for teaching purposes. The ultimate 
aim of the department is to produce bulls of the best type for 
distribution in various parts of the Presidency and to rear a suffi- 
cient number of them to produce an effect on the country cattle. 

The Agricultural College and Schools. — An Agricultural 
.College was opened for the first time in 1876 at Saidapet. The 
institution was attached to the Educational Department. The main 
features of the course were the following: — 

(а) The course lasted for three years. 

(б) Candidates for admission must have passed the Matricula- 
tion or some equivalent examination. 

(c) There were no fees, but scholarships were given on certain 
conditions. 

(d) The curriculum was designed to cover a complete course 
in Agriculture and courses in Chemistry, Greology, Zoology, 
Botany, Veterinary Science, Surveying, Bookkeeping and Drawing. 
At the close of the year 1905-06, the control over the College was 

• transferred to the reorganized Agricultural Department. 

In 1908 the' College was shifted to Coimbatore. A new course 
'of studies was laid down. Neither stipends nor scholarships were 
given though tuition and quarters were free for students from the 
Madras Presidency. The number of stiidents was limited to 20 
‘ per year. 

; , In 1914, a change in the curriculum was introduced. In that 
year 40 students were admitted. 

In 1920 the following changes were introduced: — 

(a) Complete separation, from the beginning of the certificate 
. and diploma’ courses with different qualifications' for admission 
to the two courses. Admission to- a new three years diploma course 
has been limited to those who have passed the Intermediate esa- 
..minafions of the Madras Dniversity with Chemistry, Physics, or 
Mathematics or a Biological Science. The qualifications for admis- 
. sion to" the two years certificate- is limited to those • who possess 
a secondary school-leaving certificate. Grovernment offered stipends 
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■ of Bs. 25 a montli in order to attract candidates of good 
•:qT.taliBcatioiL, -A degree in -Agricnltnre known as B.Sc. Ag. was 
.also instituted. 

In 1922 tke College was affiliated to tke University of Madras, 
in 1925 tke certificate coiu^se came to an end leaving only t]ie 
Degree courses in tlie College. Tke number of scholars in 1880 
. was .34; in 1890, 34; 1900, 42; 1910, 49; and 1929, 125. In 1920 
there were 359 applications for admission and 67 candidates were 
admitted. In 1931, there were 321 applications of whom«45 were 
selected besides making” room for three failed students. 

Two Agricultural Middle schools were opened in 1922, one at 
Taliphramba in North Malabar and the other at Anakapalle. The 
school at Taliparamba has .been functioning'- while the one at 
Anakapalle ceased to function from 1928-29. 

An Agricultural School was opened at Usilampatti in 1929-30 
. primarily intended for. the benefit of the Kallars under the manage- 
ment of the district board. The Agricultural staff are lent by the 
department. 

• (i'i) The Civil VEXEniNAitY Department. 

‘ ‘ Action against cattle disease was mooted in 1864, but only took 
practical shape in 1881. Prior to 1892-93 the Yeterinary branch 
formed a part of the Agricultural Department and consisted of an 
Inspector of Cattle Diseases and a Deputy Inspector and Stock 
Inspectors for district w^ork. In 1892-93, a separate department 
with executive officers known as Superintendent, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, etc., came into existence and the department was under 
the control of one of the members of the Board of Bevenue. The 
Stock Inspectors were for a term recruited from the Saidapet Agri- 
cultural College, but later were put through shorter special courses. 
Por long their number was insufficient and the training incomplete. 
Proposals for a Yeterinary College were then considered in 1890, 
hut the Golleg'e was not opened till 1903. The establishment of 
veterinary dispensaries was sanctioned in 1900, but the scheme was 
held in abeyance pending the . selection of properly trained men. 
Since the opening of a separate Yeterinary College it has been 
possible to procure a sufficient number of trained men for the 
charge of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries. The dispensaries 
also have increased. There were only 5 dispensaries in 1904-05, 
while the number was 20 in 1910-11, 58 in 1920-21 and 118 in 
1930-31. 

The Yeterinary Department has expanded gradually. At pre- 
.'sent It consists of one Director of Yeterinary Services with twelve 

■ District Yeterinary Officers, each in^ charge of a- circle, 268 Yetefi- 
inary Assistant Surgeons including 97 touring officers. The veteri- 
nary work is carried on in twO' ways — 

, ;(1) By the establishment of Yeterinary hospitals and dis- 

•'pensaries;‘and • 

(2) i by carrying 'veterinary relief to the door of * the ryots 
•hy :the itinerating staff of the department. 
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The Yeterinary Assistant Surgeons are either in charge of veteri- 
nary institutions or employed on tonring work. The department 
administers the following three Acts : — 

(1) The Madras Cattle Diseases Act of 1866. 

(2) The Grlanders and Farcy Act of 1899. 

(3) The Livestock Importation Act of 1898. 

The methods by which the department attempts to control the 
'spread of the contagions diseases are by applying the Madras 
Cattle Diseases Act, nnder which, notification by .the owner of a 
diseased animal is compulsory, the movement of animals can be 
stopped, cattle fairs closed, and compulsory" inocnlation enforced; 
and by carrying ont volnntary^ inocnlation. 


V eterinary institutions . — Dntil 1922, the veterinary institntions 
were nnder a dnal system of control by Government and local 
bodies. Government contributing part of the expenses of upkeep. 
In 1922, complete control of all but a few private institntions was 
taken over by^ Government. The statement given below gives par- 
ticulars of the number of dispensaries, the “number of Yeterinary 
Assistant Surgeons, the number of in-patients and out-patients in 
the hospitals and dispensaries and the number of castrations and 
inoculations and the number of deaths from contagious diseases : — 

Statement showing the number of dispensaries, hospitals, the number 
of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, cases treated, the number of 
castrations performed, and the number of animals inoculated and 
the number of deaths from 'contagious cattle diseases. 


Number treated at the hospitals or dispensaries. 
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1890-91 

, , 

102,097 
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. . 


1900-01 

. . 

97,54:1 
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, . 


.1910-11 

, , 

76,057 


20 

20 

2,550 

18,430 

« « 

1920-21 


37,066 


58 

68 

5.685 

67,622 

2,688 

1930-31 


99,890 


118 

125 

8,103 

.164,792 

7,924 


Number treated by the Touring Veterinary “o t* 

Aesistant Surgeons. « 
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(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

1880-81 
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, . 


1890-91 


, , 

. , 

‘201 ‘ 

. . 

1900X-01 .. « 



. . 

174 


1910-11 ' . . 

35 

772 

2,650 

354 

21,080 

1920-21 

51 

13,405 

21,153 

6,319 

68,686 

1930-31 

97 

22,645 

33,996 

15,176 

149,016 
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The Veterinary College . — Till tlie end of 1903 Veterinary 
Assistants who were called Stock Inspectors received their ednca- 
tion at the Agricultural College at Saidapet. A separate Veteri- 
nary College was opened in October 1903 and the teaching staff 
then consisted of an Assistant Principal and a lecturer, the Super- 
intendent of Civil Veterinary Department being ex officio Princi- 
pal. A separate Principal for the College was appointed in 1909. 
The staff was increased gradually and the present strength is a 
Principal and 7 lecturers. There is a hospital attached to the 
College. A laboratory is also attached to' the College where Patho- 
logical, Parasitological and Clinical research is carried on. There 
were 62 students in 1910-11, 94 in 1920-21 and 117 in 1930-31. 
The receipts and expenditure of the College are given below: — 



Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


ES. 

ES. 

1910-11 

11,099 

36,222 

1920-21 

16,141 

76,112 

1930-31 

16,848 

1,82,688 

(iii) Co-OPEEATIVE 

Societies and 

Banks. 


The aim of the Co-operative Department is to promote the 
formation of co-operative societies and so to inculcate habits of 
thrift and self-help among agriculturists, artisans and persons of 
limited means. It was only when Act X of 1904 (Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act) was passed that it became possible tO' make 
organized attempts on co-operative lines to relieve the indebted- 
ness of the rural population. The first purely co-operative society 
' was registered in the Presidency on the 30th August 1904; and 
for the next five years efforts were mainly directed to laying sound 
and enduring foundations. 

The provisions of Act X of 1904 were confined to co-operative 
credit societies. The Act recogmized only two classes of societies, 
rural (agricultural) and -urban {non-agricultural). The rural 
societies were, as a rule, baSed on unlimited liability and were not 
permitted to distribute profits among the members. ’ In urban 
.societies the distribution of profits was permitted under certain 
conditions. During the years that followed there was a rapid 
increase in the number of co-operative societies. Many new^ prob- 
lems sprang up which necessitated the amendment of the law in 
certain important aspects. Act X of 1904 was therefore amended 
by Act II of 1912, the most important of the changes being the 
recognition of societies other than credit societies and the removal 
01 the distinction between urban and rural societies. 

In the tabular statement given below, will be found some of the 
most important figures illustrating the progress of the movement 
from 1908-09 up to datA The number of societies in .1908-09 was 
180, in 4914-15, 1,600, in 1921-22, 7,389, in 1929-30, 15,238 and 
in 1930-31, 15,042. 
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1908-09. 1913-U. 1918-19. 1921-22 1925-26. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

1, IS'umber of societies 

at the end of the 
year. 

2, l^’umher of financ- 

ing hanks at the 
end of the year. 

3, N'tiinher of super- 

Tising unions at 
fche end of the 
year. 

4:. dumber of members 
of all societies at 
the end of the 
year. 

6. Working capital of 
all societies at 
the end of the 
year in lakhs. 

6, Paid-up share capi- 

tal of all societies 
at the end of the 
year in lakhs. 

7, Eeserve fund of all 

societies includ- 
ing the addition 
made on account 
of the working of 
the year in lakhs. 

8, Loans from financ- 

ing banka out- 
standing against 
primary societies 
at the end of the 
year in lakhs. 

* Includes one Central Land Mortgage Bank. 

The system under which credit societies are organized, financed 
and supervised is as follows: — 

Prom the inception of the department it has heen recognized 
that the organization and supervision of primary societies should 
ultimately be taken over by a non-official agency, the departmental 
stafE confining its activities- to- its statutory functions of registra- 
tion, audit, arbitration, enquiry and liquidation. The question of 
supervision came prominently to notice about 1910 as societies 
had then become too numerous for the Registrar and his stafi to 
supervise. As a result, the first supervising union of societies was 
registered in 1910. The number of such unio-ns in 1913-14 was 7, 
in 1921-22, 209, in 1929-30, 405 and in 193(1-31, 415. 

In 1918-19 another form of supervising agency appeared in 
district' councils of supervision. Their functions were to co- 
ordinate the activities of the unions and to supervise the few 
societies not affiliated to unions. Prom 1923, organized efiorts 
were made to start district federations, as these councils then came 
to be termed, in each district. The duties of federations are the 
co-ordination of the work of local unions, supervision, training, 
education and general propaganda. The number of such federa- 
tions increased from 6 in 1923-24 to 24 in 1929-30, and fell to 
20 in 1930-31. 


180 

1,333 

3,676 

7,389 

11,973 

15,238 

15,042 


8 

26 

33 

32 

* 32 

33 


7 

102 

209 

346 

405 

415 

16,597 

100,537 

244,297 

461,002 

748,783 

974,999 

981,100 

]as. 

18-19 

BS. 

123 21 

BS. 

305*21 

BS. 

601*11 

BS. 

1,132*80 

1,7?9*36 

BS. 

1,800*62 

2-9 

li-76 

34*70 

79-86 

163*32 

233*68 

243*15 

0*53 

6-19 

14*65 

26-08 

56*60 

, 98*51 

112*58 

6*55 

61*46 

100-97 

187*78 

333*88 

534*24 

610-43 
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- ■ Central hanks . — For tke first few years after tlxe birth of the 
co-operative moveiiieiit, , the Grovernnieiit helped to finance it, but 
this soon ceased. To assist in financing the co-operative societies 
in Madras, the Central Urban Bank was registered in 1905 as a. 
feeder bank whose function was to finance co-operative societies 
throughout the Presidency. In 1909 the formation of district 
central banks was found necessary ; the object was to finance rural 
and urban societies. A new variety of central banks came into 
existence in 1912 having as its object not only the finance but also 
the supervision and control of affiliated societies. There are now 
33 central banks whereas in 1908-09 there were three such banks. 

The Madras , Central- Bank has been converted into an apex 
bank for the whole Presidency. By 1919, primary societies ceased' 
to be admitted as shareholders. The bank confines its lending 
operations, almost entirely to financing central banks though* it, 
takes money from any source. 

Land mortgage hanks . — The main work of primary societies is 
the provision of short-term credit required for the current needs' 
of their members. They are not in a position to meet members’ 
needs for long-term loans for land improvement, clearing’- of prior 
debts and other similar purposes; nor are the central banks able 
to help them in this respect. In 1925, the Grovernment approved* 
the organization as an experimental measure, of land mortgage 
banks on a co-operative basis in four selected localities. These 
banks were to obtain money from share capital, deposits and 
debentures. Each bank was to have a working capital of a lakh 
of rupees and the Grovernment undertook to take up debentures to 
the extent of 60,000 in each bank; provided that the public first 
took up the other 50,000. Two such banks were opened in 1925 
and two in 1926. Their number rose to 10 in 1926-27- and 37 
at the end of 1930—31. Of these, only ten have floated deben- 
tures, Grovernnfent have sanctioned in 1929 the formation of a 
central organization at Madras to float debentures on 'the assets 
transferred to it by the primary land mortgage banks and to finance 
the banks out of the proceeds of such debentures. An additional 
stafl of two Deputy Registrars and ten appraisers was also sanc- 
tioned by Grovernment in October 1929 to enquire into every appli- 
cation for loan and appraise all mortgages tendered. The bank 
was organized and registered in. December 1929.. 

Provincial Co-operative Union . — Besides these, there is the 
Provincial Co-operative Union founded in 1 9 14 ‘ with the object of' 
assisting co-operative work by every possible means. Its objects 
are — ‘ 

(1) To propagate the principle -of co-operation. 

(2) To organize special types of societies. 

(3) To assist the work of locaT councils and district councils 

by supervision. ‘ 

, (4) To serve as the exponent- of noh-official co-operative 

opinion in the Presidency. 
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■ (5) To undertake sncii other work as will promote the course 
of , co-operation. 

In 1919—20, as the result of a resolution moved in the Leg^isla- 
tive. Council, advocating the formation of new societies on an 
ample scale so as to extend the movement to all parts of the 
Presidency, a great expansion took place. Additional establish- 
ments were sanctioned. 


The number of societies' was in — 


1919-20 

... 5,027 

1925-26 ... 

... 11,973 

1920-21 

... 6,289 

1926-27 ... 

■ ... 13,357 

1921-22 

... 7,389 

1927-28 ... 

... 14,510 

1922-23 

... 8,443 

1928-29 ... 

... 15,086 

1923-24 

... 9,785 

1929-30- ... 

... 15,238 

1924-25 

... 11,141 

1930-31 ... 

... 15,042 


In 1924-25 a reorganization of the Co-operative staff was 
carried out with a view to make the department self-contained, 
less expensive and more efficient. 

In 1915—16, the stafi of the department consisted of one Regis- 
trar in the Provincial Service cadre, six Assistant Registrars and 
60 Inspectors. The staff in 1929-30 is one Registrar in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre, one joint Registrar, 25 Deputy Registrars, 
43 Sub-Deputy* Registrars, 64 Senior Inspectors, 596 Junior 
Inspectors. 

Agricultural societies . — ^Agricultuial societies are by far the 
most important of ol^ co-openative societies. They are of. six 
kinds — 

(1) . Credit societies. 

(2) Purchase, purchase and sale. 

(3) Production. 

(4) Production and sale. 

' ■ (5) ' Insurance societies. ^ 

(6) Other forms which consist of 
: . (a) Rudimaramat and irrigation. . 

(5) Agricultural demonstration. , . ' . 

(o) Land reclamation. 

(d) Labour contract. 

(e) Societies for tenants and depressed classes. 

Societies for fishermen. 

Societies for hill tribes. 

Societies for the joint cultivation* of land and 
. trading activities. 

(/) Landholders’ lease societies. 

(g) Salt licences; milk supply. 

(h) Building societies. 

(^) Agricultural implements. 

(j) Weavers’ societies. 

(jc) Students’ societies. 
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The following statement of loans given by agricultural societies 
for a series of years will show the purpose for which the loans were 
utilized : — 


Year. 

Number 

of 

societies . 

Number 

of 

members. 

Working 

capital. 

Total 

loans. 

Loans 

for 

redemp- 
tion of 
prior 
debts. 

Loans 

for 

produo- 
tiTe pur- 
poses. 

Loans 
for non- 
produo - 
five puri 
poses. - 






HS.- 






LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 

LA KHS. 

LAKHS. 

1914-15 . 
1917-18 . 
1920-21 . 
1923-24 . 
1926-27 . 

1928- 29 . 

1929- 30 . 

1930- 31 

2,271 

6,289 

8,306 

11,436 

12,947 

13.106 

12,967 

90,088 

135,486 

280,291 

454,033 

612,220 

690,681 

‘713,615 

’714,820 

64*66 

97*93 

187*61 

320*85 

501*00 

629*19 

677*10 

669*10 

26-44 

49-69 

88-44 

149*05 

236*67 

261-18 

260*80 

163*60 

10*74 

18 86 
23*16 
•44*56 
■ 89*3t 

82 02 
71*77 
48*22 

16*04 

29-77 

63-22 

100*83 

143*98 

164*69 

182-42 

112*97 

0*66 

1*06 

2*06 

3*04 

3-25 

4*47 

6*61 

2*30 


Societies for deiyressed and backward classes, — Three different 
agencies supervise the working of co-operative societies for the 
depressed and backward classes, viz., the Labour Department, the 
Special Officer for Kallars and the co-operative societies. The 
following figures indicate the progress of the transactions of 
societies in charge of the Co-operative Department ; — 


N umber of 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

J929-80. : 

1930-31.. 

societies . . 

N umber of 


714 

792 

796 

1,090 

972 

879 

1,632 

members . . 
Paid-up share 


23,562 

26,089 

27,690 

34,378 

37,901 

37,122 

7,2,369 

capital . . 
Deposits of 

Rs 

1,44,831 

1,76 214 

1,87,?88 

2,43,013 

3,46,396 

3,22,036 

6,36,673 

members . . 

Loans from 
central 
banks and 
non-mem- 


6,165 

17,175 

11,177 

26,161 

33,634 

34,116 

41,468 

bers 

Loans from 
G-overn- 

>1 

6,28,112 

8,00,746 

6,74,567 

8,76,597 

8,03,636 

7,21,396 

8,49,841 

ment 

Reserve 


1,362 

2,068 

6,293 

11,379 

6,661 

2,787 

1,76,267 

Fund 


23,645 

42,160 

37,034 

82,812 

1,66,187 

1,70,095 

2,23,964 


Honorary Assistant Registrars , — Honorary Assistant [Registrars 
were appointed as a further step in the association of non-officials 
with the responsibility for the progress of the movement. In 
1924 an agitation was started to abolish these posts. The Govern- 
ment decided to confine the appointments to a few gentlemen for 
the purpose of supervision of societies in special cases such as 
those for the depressed classes. They attend to the organization 
and supervision of societies and also to arbitration work under the 
specific order of the Registrar. There were in 1929-30 IT honorary 
Assistant Registrars including the Special Superintendents of 
Police in charge of the Rallar Societies in the district of Tanjore 
and Madura. Their number in 1930-31 was 24, 
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12. IBRIGATIOlSr. 

State irrigation works in tke Presidency consist of two classes. 
The first comprises the more important works (prodnctiTe and nn- 
prodnctiye) which have been constructed, restored or improved by 
the • Grovernment at a capital cost of about 15 crores of rupees. 

There were 55 works of this class (28 productive and 27 un- 
productive) in 1930-31 with a total length of main and branch 
canals of 4,465 miles, of which 1,010 miles are used for irrigation 
and navigation combined, and distributaries of 10,328 miles. The 
total area irrigated during 1930-31 was 4,117,474 acres including 
532,592 acres of s“e‘6ond “crop. "In 1880 the number of such works 
was 8 which irrigated 1,783,345 acres. 

The second class includes all the smaller tanks . and river 
channels of ancient constriiction. The Government have taken 
over their maintenance and devote considerable sums annually for 
their upkeep. There were about 35,708 such works irrigating 
3,395,569 acres in 1930-31 while the irrigated area in 1880 from 
such sources was 1,248,081. 

The great irrigation systems of the Presidency are the Godavari, 
the Kistna and the Cauvery deltas. The works consist of weirs, 
by which a sufficient head of water is obtained to irrigate the lands' 
of the deltas ; of sluices and regulators by means of which water is 
conducted to the lands. 

The Godavari Delta system , — The system consists of (1) the 
anicut and headworks, (2) eastern delta, (3) the central delta and 
(4 j the 'western delta. It has 571f miles of main canal and 1,995'1- 
miles of distributaries. The capital outlay on these works up to 
the end of 1879-80 was Ps. 1,06,78,118. An estimate for the com- 
plete project of the delta for Rs. 23,84,940 — raising the capital 
outlay to Rs. 1,30; 32, 653 — was sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
in 1882. The estimate included the provision of efficient drainage, 
the improvement of the means of distribution in the eastern and 
western sections and ' the general improvement of the central 
se^Jtion: ' The project was completed by the 31st March 1890. The 
area irrigated in 1880—81 was 526,585 acres while after the project 
was, completed the area irrigated in 1891—92 was 642,571 acres of 
first crop and 91,600 acres of s'econd crop. Large sums are “spent 
every year on improving and maintaining the works (see statement 
appended) and the capital outlay up to the end of the year 1930-31 
was Rs. 1,56,18,439. The area irrigated during the year 1930-31 
w^s 799,350 acres of first crop and 192,999 acres of second. tsrop. • 
The Kistna Delta system . — The system consists of (1) 'hhidui 
and headworks and (2) eastern delta and (3) western delta. It has 
349 miles of maiii canal and 21,855f mile§ of distributaries, the 
dapital . dutlay on -the works- up - to • the end- of . 1879-80 - was 

7 
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Es. 56,30,367. Tlie Secretary of State sanctioned in 1882 
Es. 1,38,99,784 for tlie delta completion estimate including tlie 
outlay already invested. Tlie additional expenditure was for fresh 
works, viz., new distributaries wbich would nearly double the irri- 
gated area, for extensive drainage and for the improvement of all 
the old works. The work, was completed by tbe 31st March 1898. 
The area irrigated in 1898-99 was 568,109 acres of first crop and 
148 acres of second crop, while the area irrigated in 1880 was 
274,573 acres.. The capital outlay up to the end of 1930—31 was 
Es. IjSl, 65,221 and the area irrigated in 1930-“3l was — 

ACS. 

First crop ... .... ... ... >.. 805,570 

Second crop ... ... ... ... ... ■4 j^70 

The Cauvery Delta system . — The river Cauvery divides into; two 
branches about 9 miles west of the town of Trichinopoly, the 
southern branch retaining the original name, while the northern 
branch -is known as the Coleroon. About 17 miles below the point 
of their bifurcation, the two branches would re-unite, but for the 
work called the Grand Anicut. At this point the Cauvery divides 
into several main canals which themselves again subdivide into 
smaller channels until the water is spread over the delta in 
hundreds of distributaries. In order to divide the available water 
between the main river and the Coleroon so as to provide an ade- 
quate supply without flooding the irrigation channels in the delta, 
five engineering works — the Upper Anicut, the Grand Anicut, the 
150 yards calingula, the Cauvery- Yennar regulators and the 
Yadanagudi surplus — ^have been constructed. The system has at 
present, 1,258J miles of main canal and 3,205 miles- of distribu- 
taries. The capital outlay up to the end of 1880 was Es. 11,19,277. 
An estimate amounting to Es. 6,88,000 for the construction of 
regulators to increase the water-supply in the Cauvery and Yennar 
branches was sanctioned in 1882. The work was closed in 1891. 
The area irrigated in 1891-92 was 908,616 acres of first crop* and 
101,943 acres of second crop, while the area irrigated in 1880 was 
897,221 acres. In 1898 Government of India sanctioned a sum of 
Es. 51,800 for regulators across certain main canals for better dis- 
tribution of water in the delta. For many years the general 
difficulty was to prevent the Cauvery from receiving more water 
than it could carry. The regulation of supply between the two 
rivers — Cauvery and Coleroon — ^has been rearranged by the entire 
reconstruction of the Upper Anicut. The Grand Anicut also has 
been remodelled at a cost of Es. 1,33,800 and fitted with shutters 
so as to assist when necessary in passing surplus water into the 
Coleroon. Large sums are spent every year on the improvement 
and maintenance of the system (see statement). The area irrigated 
in 1930-31 was 880,553 acres of first crop and 97,424 acres of second 
crpp. The capital outlay to the end of 1930-31 was Es. 71,13,559^ 
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Tile follovring statement shows tiie amount spent on the im- 
provement of the three works of the Godavari, Kistna and Gaiivery 
deltas from 1900—01 to 1930-31 : — 


Statement showing Expenditure incurred in improving the Works of the 
Godavari, Kistna and CauveryDelta Systems from 1900 to 1931, 


1900-01 

Year. 


Godavari Delta. 

80* 456 

Kistna Delta. 
1^60,195 

Caavery Delta. 

BS. 

4,73,014 

1901-02 




87,353 

2,46,944 

1,98,923 

1902-03 




61,693 

3,73,833 

1,05,695 

1903 04: 




1,28,694 

4.51,257 

88,494 

1904-06 




1,80,091 

4,35,438 

70,605 

1906-06 




2.07,049 

73,340 

36,562 

1906-07 




1,60,309 

37,543 

1.15,702 

1907-08 




16,416 

1,12,408 

70,116 

1908-09 




24,629 

2,48,972 

89,722 

1909-10 




41,994 

1,71,102 

1,40,253 

19] 0-11 




69,146 

5.^,816 

1,08,488 

1911-12 




11,811 

37,948 

53,432 

1912-13 




1,45,799 

56,469 

36,773 

3913-14 




l,i:8,896 

12,554 

61,787 

1914-15 




67,284 

1,10,666 

71,698 

1915-16 




1,44,330 

73,433 

64,624 

1916-17 




1,24,003 

46,254 

58,546 

1917-18 




1,63,422 

1,26,586 

63,239 

1918-19 




1,76,244 

93,324 

32,772 

1919-20 




1,63,924 

41,989 

21,969 

1920-21 




1,99,500 

99,140 

1,06,980 

1921-22 




1,90,689 

92,b57 

1,13,001 

1922-23 




2,86,568 

40,175 

3.17,874 

1923-24 




1,96,584 

66,472 

1,37,901 

1924-25 




1,04,858 

5,68,416 

2,45,068 

1925-26 




2,15,383 

2,67,167 

6,72,219 

1926-27 




1,87,934 

5,84,818 

5,61,5X3 

1927-28 




1,60,581 

5,81,065 

1,92,629 

1928-29 




1,28,981 

2,21,724 

2,22,873 

1929-30 




2,89,308 

1,76,252 

2,72.694 

1930-31 




2,06,959 

47,646 

2,72,217 

The 

next 

im 

portant 

works are 

the Rushikulya 

and Periyar 


systems. 


The It'iLshihulya system in Ganjam district is a combined system 
of storag^e and direct irrigation. It irrigates lands between Aska 
and the coast. The system is formed by two^ masonry anicuts 
across the Mahanadi and Kushikulya rivers. When the supply 
from these rivers is insufficient it is supplemented by water from 
two storage works, the Russellkonda and Surada reservoirs. Both 
these reservoirs are formed by dams of considerable size, that of 
Russellkonda is across Borunga river while that of Surada is across 
the Johora and Pathma rivers. The construction of the system 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1883 and the work was 
completed in 1896 with the exception of the Surada river which 
was opened in 1898. The original estimate was for Rs. 26,01,380 
for direct charges and Bs. 2,58,853 for indirect charges. The 
capital outlay to the end of 1930-31 was Rs. 49,81,519. The area 

* • I 1 • 


irrigated in 

Tear. First crop. Second crop. 

1900-01 80,204 2,164 

1910-11 104,111 1,457 

1920-21 106,104 1,967 

1930-31 108,524 1,040 


7-a 
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The PeriyaT system whicli came into operation in 1896 is an 
important scKeme of irrigation designed to irrigate a large tract 
on the north side of the river Vaigai in the district of Madura. 
The work was sanctioned in 188T. The Periyar river rises in the 
Western Ghauts on the "borders of Travancore and Tinnevelly and 
runs through Travancore and Cochin into the Indian Ocean. A 
concrete dam was constructed across a gorge on the river in Travan- 
core and the impounded water is directed through, a tunnel 5,704 
feet long eastward down the Cumhum valley where it flows along 
the beds of the Yairavan and Suruli rivers. The Suruli ; discharges 
its water into the Yaigai and down the Yaigai the Periyar water 
is carried as far as the Peranai dam, where it is taken out of the 
river into the main canal. The canal runs for upwards of 35 miles 
through three taluks and from it the water is let .to innumerable 
tanks and field channels through branch channels; • several smaller 
distributaries and many sluices in the main canal itself.,. The area 
irrigated by the Periyar water during 1930—31 was 131,609 acres 
(first crop) and 45,126 acres (second crop). The net revenue derived 
was Ps, 5,65,616. The capital expenditure up to the end of 
1929-30 is Es. 1,04,32,769. ' ^ 

The Irrigation Commission in 1902-03 observed that in order to 
safeguard the people against famine, steps should be taken to bring 
more- land under cultivation and tO' increase the area protected 
from' drought. AYith that view Madras Engineers have investi- 
gated the irrigation facilities of the Presidency and .proposed a 
number of projects, big and small. The three big projects relate 
to the Tungabhadra, the Xistna and the Cauvery. Of*, these the 
last one, the Cauvery-Mettur project has taken a -definite shape. 

The Cauvery-^M ettur project . — The project was under investi- 
gation for a long time and an estimate was prepared in 1910 but 
had to be kept in abeyance for thirteen years pending an agreement 
between the Mysore Darba-r and the Madras Government. The 
scheme was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1925 for a sum 
of Rs. 612 lakhs. The estimate was for the construction of a dam 
at Mettur of an average height of 113 feet and 1-20 miles in length 
which will impound 93,500 million cubic feet of water forming a 
lake about 100 miles in circumference for the irrigation of 301,000 
acres of first crop and 90,000 acres of second crop by means of 128 
miles of new canals and channels. The floods of 1924 which sur- 
passed any previous floods necessitated a revision of the estimate, 
and an increase by Rs. 125 lakhs. This was sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in 1929. It is expected that the project will 
be completed in 1934-35, irrigation under it commencing in 1932. 
The net revenue is estimated at Rs. 57*13 lakhs. The total expen- 
diture up to the end of 1930-31 amounts to Rs. 442*50 lakhs. 

The Kistna Reservoir project was investigated and an estimate 
for Rs: 8*34 crores was submitted to the Government of India in 
1912 for sanction; but- the estimate was returned for. revision, 
which was Referred as this project co.uld not be carried out simul- 
taneously: with the CatLvery Reservoir .project. 
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On tlie recommendation of the Ceded Districts Committee 
investigation of the modified Tnngabhadra-Kistna project has been 
ordered and a preliminary report submitted to Grovernment in 
March 1930 provides for 

(1) Tungabhadra Reservoir project — 

(a) with dam or head works at Timalapuram to irrigate 
544,890 acres of .first crop and 240,945 acres of second 
crop estimated at Rs. 22*34 crores, or 

{h) Tungabhadra Reservoir project at Malapuram site to 
irrigate 405,218 acres of first crop and 171,109 acres 
of second crop estimated at Rs. 11*50 crores. 

(2) Kistna Reservoir project storage dam at Pulichintala to 

irrigate 610,000 acres of single crop estimated at 
Rs. 9*97 crores. 

The construction of this project requires the concurrence of 
the Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay Governments with which 
negotiations are proceeding. 

Irrigation works are divided into — 

(a) Works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept. 

(h) Works for which neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept. 

Class (a) is again divided into 

(1) Productive (yielding a return of 6 per cent), and 

(2) unproductive which consists of (a) new projects, (b) 
improvements to existing systems involving additions to capital 
accounts. 

Statement I shows in detail for a series of years the number of 
productive works, the area irrigated and the net revenue and total 
capital outlay. 

•“ Statement II gives the same particulars in respect of unpro-, 
ductive works for nine years. 

(h) Minor irrigation works — The Taihk Restoration scheme . — 
An important feature characteristic of the Presidency is the enor- 
mous number of small works (for which neither capital nor’ revenue 
accounts are kept) which though comparatively unimportant indi- 
vidually are nevertheless the means by which a large area is 
irrigated. These works which consist of tanks and channels were 
constructed long ago in order to store and utilize local rains and 
the waters of small rivers at times of sudden storms and to prevent 
the rapid flow of water to the sea. The Famine Commission in 
1878 emphasized the necessity for a systematic treatment of these 
irrigation works. The systematic investigation of these tanks and 
channels with the object of bringing each work into an efficient 
state gave rise in 1882 to the Tank Restoration scheme, for which 
a special stafE was appointed. The nature of the work entrusted 
to the special stafi was — 

(1) Preparation of maps to show the river basins of the Pre- 
sidency. 
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(2) Correct grouping* of tlie basins. 

(3) Ascertaining tlie position of works. 

(4) Noting tbe existing circumstances and requirements and 
preparing estimates. 

(5) Collection of financial and hydraulic particulars. 

(6) Preparation of memoirs giving information as to standard 
levels, flood discharges, storage and irrigation details. 

Till 1891—92 grants were made from the Imperial Funds but 
after that grants were made from the Provincial Funds. • In 1896 
a permanent minor irrigation establishment under the Collector 
of the district was sanctioned. All works irrigating over 200 acres 
are in charge of the Public Works Department while those irrigat- 
ing 200 acres and less are in charge of the Devenue Department. 
The following Table II exhibits the number of the minor irriga- 
tion works and the area irrigated by them for a series of years. 
Table IV shows the progress in the Tank Restoration scheme. 

Irrigation Advisory Boards have been constituted for the 
Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery deltas — 3 for Godavari, 2 for Kistna 
and 1 for Cauvery. 

In 1930 the Government sanctioned the establishment of a Board 
called the Irrigation Development Board ’’ consisting of the 
Commissioner of Land Revenue, the Commissioner of Land 
Revenue and Settlement, the Chief Engineer for Irrigation and 
the Director of Agriculture. In 1929 the Government ordered that 
every new scheme for a large irrigation project should be reported 
on by the Revenue and Agricultural Departments from the aspects 
which particularly concern them, in consultation with the Public 
Works Department so that the Government would have the three 
reports before them in considering the scheme. To allow discus- 
sions ^ of any points of diflerence that may arise the Board was 
constituted so that the Government would have a joint report on 
the whole scheme. 



Capital outlay. Area cliarged. as irrigated and area irrigated free of charge. 
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Tank Eestoration Scheme. 
Area investigated Works 
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13. EDUCATIOlSr. 

TMs is now a transferred subject in charge of the Minister for 
Education. 

The Director of Public Instruction is the administrative bead 
of the department ' under whom there are District Educational 
Officers for boys, and Inspectresses for girls who are the chief 
executive officers of the department. There are Deputy Inspectors 
and Junior Deputy Inspectors to assist the District Educational 
Officers and Sub-Assistant Inspectresses to assist the Inspectresses. 

The Standing Committee on Education and Registration was 
first constituted in November 1921 with eight members of whom 
seven were non-official members of the Legislative Council; the 
President being the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of Education 
and Registration. It was reconstituted in December 1923 with 
eleven members of whom ten were non-official members of the 
Legislative Council. Since May 1927 a separate committee has 
been appointed for education. The Committee now functioning 
consists of nine members of whom eight are non-official members 
or the Legislative Council, the ninth, the Deputy Secretary to 
Government in the Law and Education Department, being an ex 
officio member. 

University education . — The University of Madras was founded 
under the Act of Incorporation, XXYII of 1857. The function 
of the University was limited to affiliation and examination and 
the actual teaching was carried on in the affiliated colleges. This 
Act was in operation till 1904 when as a result of the commission 
appointed by^the Government of India in 1902, the Indian Univer- 
sities Act, YIII of 1904, was passed in order to strengthen the 
educated element in the Senate, to increase the proportion of elected 
Eellows, to extend the powers of the ‘University in respect of the 
control, inspection and affiliation of colleges, and to enable the 
University to^ undertake the work of teaching and research. But 
in spite of this Act, the University continued to be almost entirely 
an examining body. The resolution of the Government of India 
on general educational policy issued in 1913 and the special 
imperial grants that were made available for expanding the acti- 
;^ties of the Universities rendered it possible for the Madras 
University to make a beginning in developing its teaching func- 
tions. Three University chairs^one for • Indian History and 
Archeology, a second for comparative philology, and a third for 
Indian Economics — ^were founded. 

The Calcutta University Commission emphasized the need for 
a. change in the educational aims and ideals and the desirability 
ot organizing* teaching' and residential universities. With the 
object therefore -of establishing a teaching and residential univer- 
sity in Madras and with a view to organize and develop the teach- 
ing resources existing in the, City, to promote co-operation and 
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reciprocity among* the colleges in Madras and to develop inter- 
collegiate activities and amenities^ a Bill remodelling tlie University 
of Madras was introduced and passed by tbe Legislative Council 
into law. Tiie Act (YII of 1923) came into force on tbe lOtb May 
1923. The Chancellor^ the Pro-Chancellor, the Yice-Ohancellor, 
the Senate, the Syndicate, the Academic Council and the Council 
of Affiliated Colleges constituted the body corporate of the Univer- 
sity. The Chancellor is the Governor of Madras; the Pro- Chancellor 
is the Minister of Education; the Yice- Chancellor is a whole-time 
officer to whom a salary may be paid, who holds office for three 
years and is appointed by the Chancellor from among the five 
persons recommended by the Senate. The authorities of the 
University under the new Act were — 

(1) The Senate. 

(2) The Syndicate. 

(3) The Academic Council. 

(4) The Faculties - 

(5) The Boards of Studies. 

(6) The Council of Affiliated Colleges. 

. , . (T) Such other authorities as may be declared by the statutes 
to be the Authorities of the University. 

An important development under the new Act has been the 
assumption of the function of teaching especially in the higher 
rang'es of study, and the encouraging of research. Departments 
of Economies, Mathematics, Philosophy and Oriental Research 
have been instituted by the University with Government ■ aid. 

A special grant aggregating to Bs. 89,000 was given to the 
University for the purchase of books and periodicals to make up 
deficiencies in the library. The local students’ advisory committee 
was replaced by a university bureau. 

The Government have subsidized the University to the extent 
of Bs. 1,80,000 for the construction of research laboratories in 
Zoology and Bio-Chemistry and the University has agreed to pro- 
vide a laboratory in Botany out of its own funds. Act YII of 1923 
was further amended by Act XII of 1929. The principal changes 
i Introduced by the amending Act are — 

. (1) Composition of the Senate. — Several officers of the Gov- 
ernment such as the Surgeon-General with the Government of 
Madras, the Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, the 
Advocate-General, the Directors of Industries and Agriculture have 
been removed in the new constitution. 

(2) The Council of Affiliated Colleges has teen abolished . — 
The representation of the Academic Council on the Senate has been 
increased from ten to twenty with a provision that ten of them 
shall be teachers in affiliated colleges. 

(3) The powers of the University and the Senate have been 
enlarged. 

(4) The Academic Council has been authorized to constitute 
a Standing Committee. 
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■ (5) Tlie number of persons to be recommended by tbe Senate 
fcr appointment as Vice-Chancellor is three instead of five provided 
for in the Act of 1923. 

' The Andhra University , — separate University for the Andhra 
districts was formed by an Act which came into force on 26th April 
1926. The headquarters of the University were first at Bezwada. 
This gave rise to a volume of criticism and the Act was amended 
by Act IV of 1929 when Yizagapatam was made the University 
headquarters. The colleges in the Ceded districts and Chittoor 
were also excluded from the jurisdiction of the Andhra University. 

The Annani/ilai University , — ^Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar 
ofiered to transfer the collegiate institutes founded by him at 
Chidambaram to a university and to give a further sum of 
E,s. 20,00,000 towards the endowment fund of that University 
and consequently the Annamalai University was constituted under 
Act I of 1929 which came into force from January 1929. If is an 
entirely residential and teaching university. 

Percentage 
of Govern- 
ment 
grants on 
income. 

ns. ns. ns. ns. 

1880-81 .. .. 5,246 64,900 60,146 60,677 

1890-91 .. Nil. 1,89,900 1,89,900 1,54,600 

1900-01 .. .. Nil, 2,54,650 2,54,650 2,01,320 

1910-11 .. .. 15,000* 1,70,428 2,04,428 2,09,340 

-p 19,000 

1920-21 .. .. 20,000 6,77,467 6,97,467 6,12,173 

1930-31 .. .. 4,36,000 . 12,80.450 17,16,450 15,14,418 

* Aconmulated unspent amount of previous years’ Government grants 

Secondary education , — The final school examination is the 
Secondary School-Leaving Certificate Examination introduced in 
1911 in lieu of the Matriculation Examination. This is a Grovern- 
ment examination conducted hy a Board ; hut with certain 
restrictions, it is accepted hy the University as equivalent to a 
University entrance examination. 

The secondary schools are recognized hy the Director of Public 
Instruction on the recommendation of the District Educational 
Officers and Inspectresses. The Grovernment grant subsidies to 
recognized publicly managed schools, and the Director of Pnblic 
Instruction gives grants-in-aid to recognized privately managed 
scIlooIs. The' majority of the schools are managed by private 
agencies, but the local boards and municipal councils also maintain 
many schools and a few model schools are managed directly hy 
the ■ Glo-x^ernment. 

In January 1923 the Government issued instructions for the 
estahlishment of a District Secondary Education Board for every 
dist 2 :ict in the Presidency, excluding the Mlgiris and the Agency 
tracts,’ consisting of elected and nominated members, from 8 tq T2 


8-5 

16*6 

3-4 

36*4 


University income and expenditure — Statement. 
Income . 

Expendi- 

^ ture. 


Government 

grants. 


Other 

incomes. 
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in number. Its functions are purely advisory. Tbe Board was 
reconstituted in 1928, tbe main changes being (1) that tbe president 
of tbe Board is no longer nominated by Government ; (2) 

tbat separate electorates are not retained for Christian mission and 
non-mission secondary schools ; (3) tbat tbe headmasters of tbe 
secondary schools are formed into a separate electorate ; (4) tbat 
tbe stafi of schools under local bodies is also allowed representa- 
tives on tbe Boards in common with tbe staffs of schools under 
private management; (5) tbat members to be nominated by tbe 
Government are confined to women, Muhammadans, and represen- 
tatives of tbe depressed classes. 

Though the Boards continue to be advisory, minor alterations 
have been made in tbe list of matters on which their advice should 
be sought. Under the Secondary School-Leaving Certificate 
scheme it was left to the option of a pupil to answer questions in 
non-language subjects either in English or in the vernacular. Uo 
student exercised this option. In 1925 the Director of Public 
Instruction issued a circular informing managers of schools that 
they are at liberty to choose either English or a vernacular as tbe 
medium of instruction in Forms TV, V and YI of a secondary 
school. Two members of the Secondary Education Conference con- 
vened in 1925 under the chairmanship of the Director of Public 
Instruction urged the necessity for introducing compulsion in the 
matter; but this has not yet been decided. 

‘ The following statement shows the results of the Upper Secon- 
dary, Matriculation and Secondary School-Leaving Certificate 
examinations : — 

Statement showing the- Besnlts of the U pper Secondary, Matriculation 
and Secondary School-Leaving Certificate Examinations 
in the six decades. 



Cpper secondary 
examination. 

-A- 

Matriculation 

examination. 

Secondary School 
LeaTing Certificate 
. Examination. 

Decades. 

1 

Namier, 
applied, j 

i 

Number j 

passed, j 

1 

Number 

applied. 

i 

Number 
passed, j 

1 1 

pS eo 0 C3, 

1880-81 

Instituted under 
G,0. No. 351, 
JEduoation of 1889. 

3,519 

1,371 


1890-91 . . 

, 139 3 

7,002 

l-,6i8 


1900-01 

132 17 

7,313 

1,423 

Instituted from 
1911 (G.O. No, 

427, Education 
of 1909.) 

1910-11 

, . . Abolished from 1909. 

7,381 

1,373 

7,377 7,253 * 

1920-21 


38 

9 

7,592 4,463 t 

1930-31 

.. 

.. 

.. 

21,481 6,802 t 


* Number to whom completed certificates were issued, 
t Number declared eligible for TJniversity courses. of study. 
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El 6 iTi 67 it(iTy EduccLtton . — Elemontairy education was till 1920 
left to local boards, municipal councils, missions and non-mission 
agencies, the Government making liberal grants from general 
revenues to supplement tlie limited resources of local bodies and 
tbe generous exertions of private agencies. Tbougb considerable 
progress was made by tbese private agencies in elementary educa-r 
tion it was considered imperatively necessary to place tbe org'aniza- 
tion of elementary education on a statutory basis and to set tbe 
financial position on a stable footing, secure from tbe conflicting 
claims of other administrative needs. A large and representative 
conference was therefore held in 1918 in connexion with this 
matter, and as a result of tbe discussions of this conference the 
Madras Elementary Education Act YIII of 1920 was passed. Until 
this Act was passed, tbe principal responsibility for ascertaining 
tbe educational needs of an area in reg'ard to elementary education 
and for stimulating such expansion as mig'bt be necessary to meet 
these needs was left mainly to tbe Department of Education. Tbe 
granting of recognition to elementary schools and tbe passing of 
orders on applications for grants-in-aid to private elementary 
schools were in tbe bands of the Department of Public Instruction. ^ 
Tbe Elementary Education Act provides for tbe creation in each 
district of a District Educational Council, which is an independent 
body and not a statutory committee of any of tbe existing local 
bodies. This body contains a few ex officio members and a few 
members nominated by tbe Governor in Council, but tbe majority 
of its members are elected by tbe local authorities in tbe district. 
Its’ principal functions are — 

(a) To prepare schemes for tbe extension of elementary educa- 
tion with a view to its ultimately becoming universal. 

(b) To elicit and direct tbe co-operation of all agencies 
whether public or private engaged in elementary education "by tbe 
opening of additional schools and tbe expansion of existing schools. 

(c) To regulate tbe recognition of all elementary schools and 
to assess and disburse all grants-in-aid from provincial funds to 
private elementary schools. 

(d) To advise tbe Department of Education on all matters 
connected with elementary education including tbe provision of 
trained elementary school teachers. 

Provision is made for tbe levy with tbe previous sanction of 
tbe .Local Government of an education tax subject to-, tbe pres- 
cribed maximum, tbe proceeds of tbe tax being placed entirely 
at the disposal of each local authority for use in tbe area in 
which it is raised and subject to tbe jurisdiction of tbe local autho- 
rity which raises the tax. Tbe Act provides for at least an equiva- 
lent contribution being made to each local body from.’ provincial 
funds in addition to tbe provincial subsidies made on behalf of 
elementary education. Provision is also made for tbe introduction 
of compulsion in suitable areas with tbe previous sanction of the 
Local Government* 
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■ • On tke qneg.tion of religions instruction in recognized elementary 
scliools tile Act enables District Educational Councils to enter into 
agreements witK tbe managers of private institutions where religious 
instruction of a denominational type is enforced, by which special 
arrangements will be made for the exemption of pupils whose 
guardians object to their attendance at such instruction and to 
arrange with the local authority for the opening of new public ele- 
mentary schools at which such pupils can attend, where compul- 
sion considers this course necessary. 

* About the same time the District Municipalities Act and the ' 
Local Boards Act were revised, and elementary education has been 
completely removed from the purview of district boards and en- 
trusted to taluk boards and municipalities. 

In 1923 the Grovernment convened two conferences to discuss 
the expansion and improvement of elementary education. The 
important recommendations of these conferences were as follows: — 

(а) To promote the gradual expansion of elementary educa- 
tion in urban areas, each village with a population of 500 inhabi- 
tants land over should be provided with a school. 

(б) Indigenous schools should be developed and made eligi- 
ble for aid and the new schools to be started should ordinarily 
be aided schools, but in villages where it is not possible to start 
aided schools local bodies should open schools. 

Tn 1924 a special survey was undertaken in all taluks of the 
Presidency for the preparation of a statistical record of population 
centres, schoolless centres, the number of children of school-going 
age and the number actually in schools. As a result of this, the 
Government have been subsidizings and aiding the opening of a 
large number of schools in places hitherto unprovided with schools. 
The experience gained in the working of the Act shows that the 
Act is defective in certain respects. A special officer was appointed’ 
in 1927 to examine and report on the subject; and he submitted 
a report and framed a Bill. This Bill has been revised with refer- 
ence to the recommendations of two conferences of select members 
of the Legislative Council and the amended Bill is now under 
consideration. 

In 1926-27 the agency of village panchayats was employed for 
the opening of new schools ; this arrangement is comparatively 
economical, a panchayat school being less costly than a board 
school and it also serves to associate the local organization with 
the education of the children. 

To accelerate the progress of elementary education in rural 
areas Government in 1924-25 sanctioned as a preliminary measure 
subsidies to fifty taluk boards, which levied the education cess, 
towards the opening of 825 schools for boys in villages with a popu- 
lation of 1,000 and over unprovided with schools. A total subsidy 
of E/S. 1,61,504 was distributed among the taluk boards in 1924—25. 

In pursuance of the policy formulated by the , Government of 
providing schoolless centres with a population of 500 and above 
with an elementary school, sanction was accorded for the opening 
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of additional schools for boys in the subsequent years as shown 
below : — 


Year, 

ISTumber of 
schools. 

Annual recarring 
cost, 

RS. 

1925-26 

1,469 

4,21,980 

1926-27 

556 

1,62,744 

1927-28 

409 

1,17,372 

1928-29 

687 

1,97,316 

1929-30 

107 

30,276 


Similarly sanction was also accorded for the opening of new 
schools for girls as shown h^low: — 

y. N’umber of Annual recurring 

^ • schools, cost. 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


500 

1,74,288 

500 

1,71,912 

477 

1,72,476 

245 

86,460 


Funds were also placed at the disposal of the District Educa- 
tional Councils every year to assist new aided elementary schools 
in schoolless centres. 


Subsidies are also being sanctioned to local bodies for the em- 
ployment of additional teachers in the schools opened since 1924-25 
with the help of Provincial funds. 

Fourteen taluk boards and fifty-one municipalities have not yet 
levied educational cess. 


Twenty-five municipalities and the Corporation of Madras and 
seven taluk boards have introduced compulsion in elementary 
education. 


S'pedal education — (1) Engineering institutes , — For a long time 
the only institution in which instruction in Engineering was im- 
parted was the Engineering College which was developed from 
a Survey School established in 1794 at Chepauk and trained 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering students and students of Upper 
and Lower subordinate grades. It was affiliated to the Madras 
University in 1859. It was transferred to Guindy and made a 
residential College in 1920. Admission to the College was formerly 
made on tlie results of an entrance examination. This was re^- 
placed by a Selection Committee nominated by the Government 
with the principal as the President. To provide additional faci- 
lities^ for subordinate engineering education, the Government 
sanctioned the opening as a temporary measure, of an Engineering 
School at Uizagapatam in 1917, and another at Trichinopoly in 
1920. The Trichinopoly School was closed in 1928 but the one 
at Yizagapatam still continues. 

A separate course for Electrical Engineering was instituted 
in the College at Guindy with efiect from the school year 1930-81.. 

(2) Com.merc'ial school . — For a very long time the only com- 
mercial school maintained by the Government was at Calicut. The 
Institute prepared candidates for the Government Technical Exa-, 
minations in various commercial subjects, . -li*. 
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An institute of commerce preparing^ students for tlie G-.D.A* 
Examination, Bombay, was opened in Madras in 1918. A scbool 
on tbe model of the one at Calicut was opened at Vizagapatam in 
1925 to meet the needs of the Northern districts. 

Besides these Government institutes assistance is given to a 
few institutes managed by private agencies. There are also some 
unaided commercial schools. 

(3) Agricultural schools . — In 1922 two agricultural middle 
schools were opened one at Taliparamba, Malabar district, and the 
other at Anakapalle in the Yizagapatam district, to provide for 
the sons of cultivators a vernacular course of instruction in the 
principles of agriculture. The District Board of Madura have 
decided to open an agricultural school for the benefit of the 
Eallars. 

(4) Other schools . — There are schools for the education of the 
blind, deaf-mutes and other defectives at Palamcottah, Eenta- 
chintla and at Madras, for lepers at Bapatla, for adults at difierent 
centres,- for the education of the aboriginal, hill and criminal 
tribes, Adi-Dravidas, Adi-Andhras, and other kindred classes, for 
vocational and manual training, and for arts and industries. 

The statements appended show the progress in education from 
1880 to 1930 and also the amount spent on education from the 
Provincial Revenue, Local Board and Municipal Funds. 


Statement showing separately the number of institutions for 
males and females. 

Collegiate Secondary Training 

education. ednoation. Primary education. institu- 

tions. 

Year. 




•a 


'ce 


c3 





l^i 


fe 


N 

1880-81 

28 

480 

40 

11,793 

500 

26 

3 

1890-91 

4:0 

656 

259 

17,157 

728 

57 

13 

1900-01 

44: 

623 

209 

19,483 

23,426 

822 

56 

18 

1910-11 

35 

558 

248 

900 

63 

20 

1920-21 

56 

499 

86 

32,994 

2,497 

131 

29 

1930-31 

70 

653 

107 

60,132 

6,658 

80 

60 


Statement showing expenditure from Provincial Revenue, Local 
Boards and Municipal Funds in the six decades. 


Tear. 





Provincial 

revenue. 

Local "boards. 

Municipal 

boards. 






- RB- 

RS. 

RS. 

1880-81 

1890-91 

1900-01 

1910-11 

1920-21 

1930-31 


*• 



9,45,176 
16,93,390 
18,79,734 
43,15,679 
1,41 71,479 
3,11,83,313 

4,44,847 

7,08.689 

7,74,688 

11,23,642 

29,59,635 

63,23,793 

75,020 

1,83,582 

2,63,999 

3,21,464 

7,22,076 

24,33,483 
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1920-21 .. .. 321 9,229 3,612 98,311 3,836 107,670 39,731 1 799 860 

1930-31 .. .. 336 10,713 1,186 16,863 1,820 66,666 68,813 2’96o’l66 
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14. PUBLIC HEALTH. 

(i) Medical. 

I. Hospitals. 

Tlie Medical Dej)artment deals with medical relief, medical 
researcli and medical education. In regard to medical relief, tlie 
department is responsible for tbe maintenance of important lios- 
pitals in Madras City and at tbe headquarters of the districts and 
taluks and in special tracts. The responsibility for medical relief 
in rural areas devolves upon local bodies though the G-overnment 
assist these bodies in several ways, by placing the services of Gov- 
ernment medical officers at their disposal, by grants for medical 
buildings and by subsidies to rural medical practitioners. State- 
ment A shows the number of medical institutions maintained by 
the State, local bodies, private agencies aided and unaided, and 
Hailways. There has been an increase in the number of State 
public institutions due to (1) the provincialization of district and 
taluk headquarters hospitals, (2) the opening of new medical insti- 
tutions in the Agency tracts and other special areas. There has 
been a decrease in the number of vState special institutions due 
mainly to the policy laid down before the Peforms of amalgamat- 
ing separate police hospitals with the general hospitals wherever 
it could be arranged without difficulty. The increase in the num- 
ber of local fund and municipal institutions is due to a larg^e 
number of rural dispensaries having been opened. The total num- 
ber of medical institutions in 1880 was 218, while the number of 
such institutions in 1931 is 1,245. 

Statement B shows the number of beds provided for in-patients, 
the number of in- and out-patients and the daily averag*e. 

Statement C shows the receipts and expenditure. Provincial con- 
tributions to medical relief come to Hs. 58,96,252 in 1931-32 
against Hs. 2,76,266 in 1880. 

Im'poTtant changes in the medical administration — (1) Rural 
medical fractitioners . — In order tO' increase the facilities for medi- 
cal relief in rural areas, the Government sanctioned in 1924, the 
grant of subsidies to private medical practitioners on condition that 
they agreed to settle in selected villages and give free treatment 
to the poor. The object underlying the scheme was not only to 
render it easier for the rural population to secure proper medical 
treatment, but also to build up an independent medical profession 
in rural areas. An annual subsidy of Rs. 400 from the Govern- 
ment to L.M.Ps. and Rs. 600 to medical graduates and a free 
supply of medicines costing Rs. 360 from the local board were 
sanctioned for each practitioner. In 1929, the subsidy to L.M.Ps. 
was raised to Rs. 500 and by the end of 1929, 393 dispensaries 
had been opened. The subsidy has been admissible in the case of 
L.I.Ms. also. The number of dispensaries working at the end of 
1931 was 506, 
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(2) PToviriaialization of district and taluk headquarter 
hospitals , — Between 1917 and 1920^ tlie Grovernment took over tke 
inanag'enient of almost all tlie district headquarters hospitals in 
order to improve them and make them up to date so that they might 
serve as models for the rest of the district. 

With a view to make the headquarters of each taluk the 
administrative pivot of medical relief for the area comprised in that 
taluk with adequate provision for the maintenance of at least one 
efficiently managed institution in each taluk, the Government in 
1923, undertook to pay the whole of the salaries of the Government 
medical officers employed in local fund and municipal medical 
institutions at taluk headquarters. The scheme was developed 
subsequently by the assumption by the Government during 1928 of 
the management of 106 local fund and municipal institutions 
situated mostly at taluk headquarters. Twelve more medical insti- 
tutions were provincialized in 1929 and two more in 1930. 

(3) Dispensary Doctor system , — A survey of the adequacy of 
medical relief was made during 1920-21 and it was noticed that 
a large number of outlying- dispensaries did not provide sufficient 
work for a whole-time medical officer and did not justify the exis- 
tence of a full-time medical institute. Such dispensaries were 
ordered to be closed for twO' or three days in the week and the 
medical officers were requested to tour, visiting specified villages 
on specified week days to afiord medical relief to the sick poor In 
such villages. TJiere are also three itinerating dispensaries work- 
ing in the Presidency, two in the Yizagapatam Agency, and one 
in ISTorth Arcot* 

(4) Training of ‘ dhais \ — To improve the methods of indi- 
genous midwives by giving them instructions in modern methods 
of midwifery a scheme was adopted by Government in 1926. Since 
the inception of the scheme 58 ^ dhais ^ have undergone training 
and been certified to have passed the examination. The subsidy 
allowed to qualified midwives employed in rural dispensaries has 
been increased from Bs. 100 to Bs. 300 per annum in the case of 
first-class midwives and to Bs. 200 per annum in the case of 
second-class midwives. 

(5) Honorary medical officers . — The appointment of honorary 
medical officers had been tried on a small scale in 1911 to 1914 
and had been dropped, but the question was revived in 1923 by 
the Medical and Public Health Betrenchment Committee and re- 
introduced in the Presidency hospitals. The scheme was extended 
in 1929 to all district headquarters hospitals and Government 
•hospitals. 

(6) Registration of nurses and midwives . — In order to safe- 
guard the public against the risk of treatment by nurses and mid- 
wives possessing no qualifications and also in the interests of 
qualified nurses and midwives, the Madras [N'urses and Midwives 
Act was passed (Act III of 1926). The Act provides for the regis- 
tration of trained " dhais ’ also. It has been brought into force 
since February 1928. 
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Medical aid in the Madras City, — Madras City is very well serv- 
ed with medical institutions. There are at present 33 medical 
institutions at work including dispensaries maintained by the 
Corporation. The Government General Hospital, the Government 
Hayapuram Hospital and the Hoyapetta Hospital are the three big 
hospitals for the treatment oh general diseases ; there are also 
special Government institutions at work, viz., the Hospital for 
Women and Children, Opthalmic Hospital, the Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital at Royapettah and the Tuberculosis Institute for out-patients 
at the Spur Tank and the X-ray Institute which is located within 
the General Hospital. A scheme for the establishment of a tuber- 
culosis colony has been sanctioned by Government. 

A scheme for remodelling the General Hospital on its present 
site was sanctioned and the estimated cost is Rs. 40,00,000. A com- 
bined Pathological Institute for the Medical College and Admi- 
nistrative block for the General Hospital estimated to cost over 
Rs. 12,00,000 has also been sanctioned. 

Special diseases , — The following diseases received particular 
attention during* the recent years: — 

(1) Eye diseases. — A special diploma in Opthalmology has 
been instituted. 

(2j Leyrosy . — ^A large settlement for the segregation of lepers 
has been opened at Tirumani (Chingleput district). The annual 
contribution of Rs. 7,000 to this Presidency by the British Empire 
Eeprosy Relief Association, Indian Council, Simla, was utilized 
in the shape of grants for drugs, equipment and appliances to Gov- 
eniment district headquarters hospitals, to which teaching institu- 
tions are attached and to private Leper Asylums, This contribution 
has since 1929 been reduced to Rs. 5,800. 

In the interest of leprosy relief in the Presidency, an en- 
hanced rate of capitation grant has been sanctioned to private 
bodies managing Leper Asylums, viz., Rs. 6-4-0 per mensem for 
each leper patient and Rs. 3 per mensem for each untainted child 
under 16 years. In 1929 the Government appointed a leprosv 
propaganda officer of the Presidency to tour throughout the 
Presidency and suggest in close co-operation with the District 
Medical Officers and District Health Officers and local bodies, 
proposals for combating the disease by the opening of 
leprosy clinics | in each district, for educating the public 
by lectures with lantern slides on the benefits of early treat- 
ment of the disease and for the training of medical officers. The 
annual contribution of Rs. 5,800 from the British Empire Leprosv 
Relief Association has been utilized since 1929 towards the cost of 
this special officer and his staffi. In 1931 a scheme for the reduction 
of the incidence of leprosy has been sanctioned by the Government 

(3) Yeneral diseases.— The problem of dealing with venerai 
diseases is engaging- the attention of Government. In pursuance 
of the recommendation of the Indian Delegation of the British 
Social Hygiene Council, the Government sanctioned in 1926 an 
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initial allotment of Rs. 50,200 for the purchase of drugs and eq[nip- 
ment for the efficient treatment of venereal diseases in the more 
important hospitals in Madras City and in a few district head- 
quarters hospitals. A specialist in venereal diseases has also been 
recruited from England for a period of three years from 28th 
December 1928 and he was in charge of a special Yenereal depart- 
ment, consisting of 14 beds for males and 20 beds for females, in 
the General Hospital. 

(4) Hookworm cam'paign . — In response to a request made by 
the International Health Board, of the Rockfeller Foundation, 
United States of America, the Indian Research Fund Association 
decided in 1915 to devote their attention to the subject of hoo-kworm 
in India. An enquiry was started in this Presidency in 1916. 
An organized campaign against the disease was started in 1920 
under the supervision of a Special Officer whose services were 
placed at the disposal of the Government of Madras by the Inter- 
national Health Board of New York. The Board continued the 
co-operation until the end of 1927. From the 1st April 1928, the 
campaign became a purely Government organization and function- 
ed as an integral part of the Public Health Department under the 
name of the ‘ Rural Sanitation Work.’ .The following statement 
shows the treatment administered for hookworm diseases : — 


1922 

49,916 

1927 


... 100,170 

1923 

93,469 

1928 


... 207,389 

1924 

123,095 

1929 


... 26,600 

1925 

66,697 

1930 


... 305,307 

1926 

* 16,132 

1931 


... 279,829 


* Bxo'udes figures for medical institutions. 



Propaganda work was intensively carried on to combat the disease 
by lectures with the aid of magic lantern slides, cinema £lms and 
pictorial posters. Demonstrations of various kinds were conducted 
in schools, colleges and villages. 

(5) Anti-rahic treatme7it . — Since 1921 treatment for rabies has 
been made available in all the district headquarters hospitals 
(except the hospital at Ootacamund), the Lawrence Memorial Royal 
Military School, Lovedale, the hospitals at Tellicherry, Cochin and 
Palghat in the Malabar district and at Negapatam in the Tanjore 
district, at Tuticorin in the Tinnevelly district, at Rodaikanal in 
the Madura district and at Bhadrachalam and Koraput in the East 
Godavari and Yizagapatam Agencies as well as in the Pasteur 
Institute, Coonoor. The cost of such treatment was formerly 
recovered from local bodies; but the Government have decided to 
bear the whole expenditure from Provincial Fimds. 

(6) Cancer . — Treatment of cancer and other inoperable dis- 
eases by means of radium is being carried on in the several 
hospitals in Madras. The first supply of radium* was obtained for 
this Presidency in the year 1926-27 and the stock is being increased 
from year to year. One of the Assistant Professors attached to 
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tke Medical College uaderwent a special course of training in tlie 
technique of the snbiect at the Biadnim Institute, Ranchi, during 
1928. 

(7) Mental disease. — There has been a change in the outlook 
in regard to the treatment of mental diseases. The name ^ Lunatic 
Asylum ' has been discarded in favour of ' Mental Hospital ' where 
scientific treatment can be afforded to mental patients rather than 
as prisons where lunatics are interned and restrained. 


II. Medical Research. 

Special medical research is carried on at the King Institute of 
Preventive Medicines, Guindy, and the Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
The former is controlled by the Medical Department while, the 
latter is a quasi-public institution, the medical staff being pro- 
vided by the Government. A Pharmacological Research Unit con- 
sisting of one Research Officer and one Research Chemist is also 
maintained in the Medical Colleg^e, Madras, for conducting research 
on the indigenous drugs of South India. 

Ror medico-legial purposes a special staff is maintained consist- 
ing of one Chemical Examiner and three assistants. 

III. Medical Education. 


The department now maintains two medical colleges one at 
Madras and the other at Yizagapatam, and two medical schools for 
men, one at Tanjore and the other at Rayapuram, and one medical 
school for women at Madras. There is also a private medical 
school for women run by certain missionary bodies and subsidized 
by Government at Yellore. 


In 1925, a School of Indian Medicine was opened at MadravS 
with a hospital attached to it in which instruction is given accord- 
ing to the indigenous system of medicine supplemented by instruc- 
tion in certain subjects according to the Western system. The 
school consists of three sections, Ayurveda, Siddha and Unani and 
provides such training as will enable the students to become com- 
petent practitioners of Indian systems. The course of training is 
for four years and the medium of instruction is the vernacular 
(Tamil, Telugu or Urdu); but the subjects of Y^'estern medicine 
are at present taught in English. 


The following statement shows the number of medical colleges 
and schools with their strength : — 

Medical Colleges. Medical Schools. 


1880 

:1900 

1910 

1920 

19S0 


NTnm- 

her. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 , 


Nomber of scholars. 


Num- 


Number of scholars* 


Mon. 

'Women. 

Total? 

her* 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

58 



2 

182 


l82 

151 


162 

3 

226 


261 

112 


115 

2 

371 

26 

397 

249 

11 

260 

4: 

333 

29 

362 

327 

25 

362 

5 

1,083 

32 

1,066 

782 

70 

862 


683 

{a) 89 

C«) 772 


toedical 6 
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■ A,— Statement showing the number of medical institutions. 


I. State Public 

1880. 

• 1 io 

II. State Special . , 

■i ^ 

III. Local Fund 

198 

IV, Private aided . . 

5 

‘ V. Private non-aided 

2 

VI. Railways 


Total 

218 


1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1631. 

16 

19 

14 

61 

44 

46 

189 

32 

380 

426 

467 

517 

491 

18 

19 

25 

29 

409 

1 


36 

54 

73 



44 

47 

51 

415 

464 

637 

737 

1,245 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1931 


* These include those suhaidized by Goverinrient in rural areas. 


B. — Statement showing the number o£ beds, in-patients, 
out-patients and the average attendance. 


Tear. 


Numloerof JTumberof 

•L j IXL- 

paWs. average. 


iNTumber of 
out- 

patienis. 


Daily 

average. 


3,229 

3,552 

4,649 

6,317 

7,360 

9,451 


38,870 

47,739 

62,906 

77,633 

125,910 

207,847 


2,071 

1,274,434 

9,963 

2,223 

2,663,418 

17,796 

2,867 

4,811,126 

26-445 

3,429 

6,007,735 

36,721 

5,613 

7,672,662 

41,198 

8,476 

14,209,676 

92,249 


0. — Statement showing income and expenditure. 


Sources. 


From Government . . 
Municipal and local 
funds 

Interest on capital 
Other sources 

Total . . 


Expenditure », 


1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

2,76,266 

JReneipts* 

S, 75,572 88,493 

4,52,437 

17,982 

28,218 

6,68,113 

17,940 

26,426 

8,66,064 

14,625 

61,676 

7,74,903 

10,78,060 

10,20,748 


Expenditure, 

7,48,497 10,78,060 10,17,800 


1910. 1920. 1931. 

ns. ns. us 

8,01,981 26,82,064 68,96,262 

14,36,627 21,80,706 16,80,376 
26,706 44,338 31,296 

1,25,160 4,40,829 6,17,119 

23,90,474 62,47,936 81,25,042 


23,76,675 62,28,284 81,20,666 


(ii) The Public Health Department. 

The public health administration in the Presidency has under- 
gone many changes. The law aiEecting public health is to be found 
in the Local Boards Act^, the District Municipalities Act, the 
Madras City Municipal Act, the Town Huisances Act, the Epi- 
demic Diseases Act, the Heg'istration of Births and Deaths Act, 
the Places of Public Hesort Act, the Prevention of Adulteration 
Act and the Town Planning Act. These provide for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of major sanitary works, such as water- 
supply and drainage, for all minor works such as markets, slaughter- 
houses, for conservancy and lighting arrangements, for the train- 
ing and employment of Medical and Sanitary officers and vaccina- 
tors, for the control of epidemics and for the accurate registration 
of vital statistics, for the proper lay out of towns and villages, the 
removal of congestion, the prevention of the overcrowding in 
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cinemtis and tlieatres and tlie sale of adnlterated articles of food. 
Tlie Public Health Department, whicli is entirely provincial in 
character, has been, since the Heforms, in charge of the Minister 
tor Public Health. In its present form it was organized in 1923. 

Before 1880, there was a Sanitary Commissioner and a Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner. The latter was in charge of the vaccina- 
tion work and he was also x*e(](^uired to take part in the sanitary 
inspection of the districts. In 1883 the District Surgeons were 
appointed as District Medical and Sanitary Officers and their duties 
were then to advise the Collectors in matters ahecting the medical 
and sanitary administration of the district and also to supervise 
the vaccination. 

In August 1899, the Government sanctioned the constitution of 
a Sanitary Board consisting of the Sanitary Commissioner and the 
Sanitary Engineer, which commenced work from 1st April 1890. 
In 1896 the Board was reconstituted, so as to include the Chief 
Engineer, Public Woi^ks Department, the Surgeon-General and a 
member of the Civil Service. The Sanitary Commissioner and 
Sanitary Engineer were only advisers of the Board. .Tl^e Board 
continued to work till the end of 1920 when it was replaced by the 
Board of Public Health consisting of the Minister in charge of 
Public Health (President), the Secretary, Local Self-Government 
Department (Secretary), Deputy Secretary, Local'S elf-Government 
Department, Surgeon-General, Director of Public Health, Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, and the Sanitary Engineer. 

In 1909, two additional Deputy Sanitary Commissioners were 
sanctioned, but they were only entertained at the end of 1913 when 
the Presidency was divided into three territorial rang^es, Northern, 
Central and Southern, each under a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. 

Sojiiitary Inspectors ani Deputy Inspectors of Yaccinatio7i . — 
Before 1895, men appointed as Sanitary Inspectors were given no 
training in practical and theoretical sanitation. The Government 
made a grant for a course of training of all English-speaking Sani- 
tary Inspectors and the first training class assembled in January 
1895. 

In 1914, the practical training given to vSanitary Inspectors 
was improved by requiring the students undergoing training to do 
practical work with ward Sanitary luvspectors of the Corporation of 
Madras. The old quinquennial course of 1910 was replaced by the 
advanced course in Hygiene and Minor Sanitary Engineering'. 

In 1905 a class for the training of men for appointment as 
Deputy Inspectors of Yaccination was held for the first time. 

In the same year Sanitary Assistants to the District Medical 
and Sanitary Officers were appointed for the first time in a few dis- 
tricts. These Sanitary Assistants were expected to exercise whole- 
sale check over the work of vaccination and Deputy Inspectors of 
yaccination and this scheme :w:as continued till 1920. 
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Cholera 'parties . — ^At tlie close of tiie year 1912 GoTernment 
sanctioned tlie creation of a small reserve of Sanitary Inspectors 
consisting of two parties of ten Sanitary Inspectors each under the 
direct charge of an Assistant Surg^eon for cholera prevention work. 
These cholera parties were gradually increased by Government and 
in the beginning of 1922 eight parties were working. These parties 
had their headquarters at Madras. Owing to the delay on the 
part of the officers responsible for the registration of vital statistics 
in making prompt reports of outbreaks of cholera and the time 
required for the transfer of a party from one district to another, 
the preventive staft' was not able to do real preventive work, under 
the system which was then in force. Little eiffective control could 
be maintained over the Deputy Inspectors of Yaccination, 103 in 
number. The Collector was responsible for plague; the cholera 
parties were controlled by the Sanitary Commissioner while vacci- 
nation was under the manag^ement of local bodies. It was impos- 
sible for the District Medical and Sanitary Officer, the recognized 
sanitary adviser for the local bodies, adequately to supervise or 
co-ordinate sanitary work as his time was so fully occupied with 
hospital work. 

In order to rectify the above defects in the machinery of admi- 
nistration the following changes were effected. In 1922, the Gov- 
ernment directed the amalgamation of the services of Deputy 
Inspectors of Yaccination and Sanitary Inspectors belonging' to 
cholera parties. Subsequently they disbanded three of the cholera 
parties and, as a tentative measure, distributed the Sanitary Inspec- 
tors among five selected districts, each of which was provided with 
a trained Health Officer and a staff consisting partly of Deputy 
Inspectors of Yaccination and partly of Sanitary Inspectors from the 
cholera parties. The result was most encouraging and with effect 
from 1st April 1923 the Government abolished the remaining 
cholera parties and sanctioned the employment of a health staff in 
each district which would deal with all epidemic diseases and 
would be responsible for public health work in general. Each dis- 
trict now has a trained District Health Officer with 8 to 15 Inspec- 
tors who can be concentrated at any portion of the district in ease 
of necessity. The establishment of a complete self-contained public 
health staff working under the district boards was a great advance. 
The lines on which the campaign ag^ainst disease was to- be con- 
ducted had been well laid down, and the scheme, which was com- 
pleted in April 1923, marked a distinct stage in the development of 
the Public Health Department. 

In the beginning of 1923, there were six sanctioned appoint- 
ments of Assistant Directors of Public Health. Three Assistant 
Directors were in charge of the three ranges into which the Presi- 
dency was divided, viz., Northern, Central and Soxithern, with 
headquarters at Waltair, Madras and Coimbatore.’ Two Assistant 
Directors were in charge of Yital Statistics and Pairs and 
Eestivals.’’ With the introduction of the complete district health 
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sclieme, the District Medical Officers were relieved of their duties 
as Sanitary Officers and the major portion of the routine public 
health administration of the districts was transferred to the District 
Health stah. It was therefore considered unnecessary to retain 
the territorial jurisdiction for Assistant Directors. The Medical 
and Public Health Retrenchment Committee at the same time 
recommended the abolition of three posts of Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. With ehect from 1st October 1923, therefore, the 
Assistant Directors of Public Health were given functional duties, 
and had their headquarters in Madras. Since then, one Assistant 
Director has been in charge of Yital Statistics and Propaganda,’’ 
one has charge of ‘‘ Vaccination and Smallpox ” and the third 
deals with Epidemics and Fairs and Festivals.” 

In 1913 a scheme was sanctioned under which it was propovsed 
to employ Health Officers in 31 municipal towns. The service was 
to be entirely municipal. In order to stabilize the services of 
Municipal Health Officers and to attract a better type of men. Gov- 
ernment provincialized this service from April 1924 and agreed to 
pay 75 per cent of the salaries. At the present time Health 
Officers are employed in 47 of the 82 municipalities in the 
Presidency. 

The need was then felt for a central agency which would be 
able to originate schemes and co-ordinate the activities of all 
voluntary organizations engaged in health propaganda work. Such 
ac agency was formed in April 1923. The Madras Health Council, 
as the new organization was styled, consisted of a non-official 
gentleman and representatives of the Medical and Public Health 
and Educational departments, one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health acting as Honorary Secretary. The preparation of 
magic lantern slides, leaflets, pamphlets and posters on health sub- 
jects was entrusted to a technical sub-committee of the Council. 
From April 1923 to April 1927, the Madras Health Council pre- 
pared land supplied thousands of leaflets, etc. 

The experience gained by the Madras Health Council during 
these four years has given valuable information as to the kind of 
propaganda, materials, etc., which are most appreciated by the 
people. The demands for the Council’s materials continued to 
increase so rapidly that, with the restricted funds at its disposal, it 
was found impossible to meet them. The suggestion was therefore 
made that a propaganda section should be created in the office of 
the Director of Public Health to carry on the work of the Madras 
Health Council from 1st April 1927. The Madras Health Council 
agreed to dissolve, and hand over all their stocks of lanterns and 
literature to the new section. The proposals were sanctioned by 
the Government, and, with effect from 1st April 1927, an officer 
.with the necessary qualifications was appointed. 

A Malaria 'Board was created in 1911. The first Member of 
the Board of Revenue was appointed President and the members 
were Surgeon-General and Sanitary .Commissioner. A Special 
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Malaria Officer was appointed in February 1912 and considerable 
progress was made in tbe investigation of malarial conditions, but 
tbe outbreak of War in August 1914 put an immediate stop to tbe 
work. Tbe Malaria Board was in existence until tbe end of 1920 
wben it was amalgamated witb tbe newly instituted- Public Healtb 
Board. Froni 1st April 1927 a temporary Malaria Officer witb one 
Assistant Surg*eon was sanctioned for malarial invest! oration in tbe 
Presidency. 

In order to investigate and carry out research on tbe causation 
and prevention of diseases other tban epidemics sucb as beri-beri 
guiiieaworm, etc., wbicb on account of tbeir mortality or morbidity 
caused by tbem, are of great importance from tbe standpoint of 
public bealtb, a Pesearcb Unit under a first-class Healtb Officer 
was sanctioned and a Pesearcb Officer was appointed during 1930. 

In view of tbe urgent necessity to provide for maternity and 
cbild-welfare relief in tbe Presidency a Lady Assistant Director of 
Public Healtb witb tbe necessary staff was sanctioned during 1930. 

Since tbe introduction of tbe bealtb scheme in 1923 mucb baa 
been done to improve tbe sanitation of rural areas. 

Tbe spread of infectious diseases is cbecked at tbe beginning by 
tbe Healtb staff, wbo maintain a systematic record of tbe bistory 
and periodicity of eacb epidemic disease tbat breaks out in tbe 
district and thus trace out tbe foci of infection and take timely 
measures to prevent its outbreak. Tbe adoption of preventive 
measures bas resulted in a decrease in mortality as compared witb 
previous years as is shown below : — 


1880 


Xear. 




Cholera, 

Smallpox. 

14,269 

Plague. 

1890 






36*288 

28,092 

, . 

1900 






60,662 

27,692 

895 

1910 






32,594 

19,198 

4,867 

1921 






27,064 

9,792 

11,875 

1922 






16,502 

22,801 

9,193 

1923 






6,169 

24,434 

18,810 

12,110 

1924 






61,971 

3,922 

1925 






44,815 

20,478 

2,014 

1926 






24,407 

10,957 

2,143 

2,457 

1927 






35,334 

7,781 

1928 






67,677 

7,618 

2,106 

1929 . 






26,846 

9,708 

1,801 

1930 






10,74:6 

8,025 

1,459 

1,073 

1931 






30,232 

4,660 


Tbe progress of vaccination bas been marked owing to tbe better 
system of supervision and control and tbe great improvement 
ejected by tbe Ping Institute in tbe manufacture of vaccine. 

Since tbe reorganization of tbe Public Healtb Department there 
bas been a progressive improvement in tbe registration of births 
and deaths and tbe compilation of returns. Tbe officers of tbe 
department have been able to detect many omissions in registering 
births and deaths. Tbe Madras Pegistration of Births and Deaths 
Act, 1899, is being gradually extended to rural areas, especially to 
villages with a population of 2,000 and above. 
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W ater-^sufply and drainage. — The following statement sIlows 
tlie mimber of water-works completed up to date : — 

Up to — 


1880 1 

1890 1 

1900 12 

1910 21 

1920 30 

1929 35 

1931 37 


Fourteen new water-supply scliemes were tinder execution or liad 
been taken up for execution by tbe department during 1931. Three 
water-supply schemes were in tlieir final stages of execution. 

At the end of 1931, three towns had an efficient drainage system. 

Anti-dHnk 'propaganda. — The Legislative Council passed a 
resolution on 22nd October 1927 recommending to Government that 
total prohibition of drink in the Presidency within a course of 
twenty years be declared to he their goal. The Excise Advisory 
Committee considered that the first essential step to give efiect 
to the resolution was the creating of an active public opinion 
throughout the Presidency against the use of alcoholic drinks and 
the education of the masses on the evils of drink so that any 
temperance legislation undertaken might have the co-operation and 
support of the general public. On this recommendation Govern- 
ment decided that propaganda should be carried out throughout 
the Presidency and sanctioned a scheme for the purpose in 
June 1929. 

District committees were formed throug'hout the Presidency to 
do propaganda work. The scheme was in operation till Septembei* 
1931, after which it was abolished on account of financial 
stringency. 

Food adulteration. — The Prevention of Adulteration Act was 
passed in 1918 and a Public Analyst was appointed in 1924. The 
Act is not applicable to the Prevsidency as a whole biit only to such 
local areas as the Government may by notification in tlie Fort 
St. George Gazette direct. It was first extended to local areas only 
in July 1929 and has till now been extended to the Madras City, 
sixteen municipalities and one panchayat area. Till the local 
bodies are able (1) to make arrangements for the analysis of samples 
from their areas and (2) to pay for their own Analysts, the Gov- 
ernment Public Analyst has been appointed as their Analyst for 
analysing the samples of food. Eules prescribing' the standards of 
purity of certain articles of food, the state in which utensils and 
vessels used for manufacturing and containing food intended for 
sale should be kept, etc., have been framed by the Government. 
The local bodies have just begun to work the Act vigorously. 
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16. SPECIAL MEASUEES FOE THE BENEFIT OF THE 
DEPEESSED CLASSES. 

In 1881 tlie population of tke depressed classes in tliis Presidency 
•was 4,439,233; in 1891 their numbers were 5,162,086 an increase of 
about 725,000 or 17 per cent, while the percentage of increase 
of the whole population for the Presidency was only 15-5. The 
several disabilities under which these classes laboured engaged the 
attention of the Local G-overnment in 1891 when measures were 
adopted to improve their condition. 

The Government decided in 1893 to give them the following 
educational facilities: — 

All additional stipend of Es. 2 was sanctioned to persons of 
this coiiiniunity who were under instruction in training schools 
under public management. 

Enhanced scholarship grants were aifforded to those who sought 
admission in training schools under private management. The 
establishment of special schools was recognized by Government and 
local bodies were urged to open them in all large suburbs where 
such institutions did not already exist. 

The Government ohered to assign sites of waste lands for 
such schools. Local bodies were also requested to acquire private 
lands for the purpose. 

Half the standard fee was already foregone in the case of 
students of this community and provision already existed in the 
Grant-in-aid Code for the supply of books, slates, etc., and furniture. 
The result stipends were ordered to be paid at the maximum rates. 

While in 1892-93 there were 31,349 pupils reading in 1,411 
public institutions of which one was under Government and 93 
under municipalities or local boards, 790* aided and 527 unaided, 
there were on 31st March 1916, 148,954 pupils reading in 5,242 
public institutions of which 14 were under Government and 657 
under municipal or local boards, 3,850 aided and 721 unaided. 

In 1892-93 there were also 26 private institutions with 310 
pupils, while in 1915—16 there were 123 such schools with 2,638 
pupils. 

While in 1892-93 there were only 11 primary schools for girls 
there were 90 elementary schools in 1915-16. 

The percentage of scholars to school-going population for 1892- 
93 was 5-1 for males and 0-83 for females, while the corresponding 
fio*ures for 1915-16 were 29*4 and 5*7, respectively. The figures 
indicate a decided advance. The proportion of the number of 
schools for the depressed classes under public management (Govern- 
ment or board) as compared with those under private (mission or 
non-mission) management also increased from \ in 1892-93 to. 
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between and | in 1915-16. A large mimber of schools under 
private management were maintained by mission agencies, there 
being 3,342 schools with 89,551 pupils during 1915-16. 

Further concessions were allowed in 1915 to the depressed classe.s 
to pupils . to encourage the spread of education among- the 
community : — 

(i) They were admitted into' elementary schools under public 
management without payment of fees and into secondary schools on 
payment of half the standard rates. 

(ii) Increased capitation grants on behalf of these pupils were 
allowed in aided elementary schools, and in the case of aided 
secondary schools half the fee income foregone from such pupils 
was added to the teaching grants payable. 

(iii) Increased rates of stipends in Government training- schools 
and of stipendiary grants-in-aided training schools were allowed to 
the depressed classes and a separate training school for masters 
belonging to this class was maintained by Government at Madras. 

The combined result of the concessions allowed to pupils of the 
community by Government and of the increasing interest taken by 
Christian missionaries and other societies in their welfare was 
substantial progress in their education. 

Elementary education supplemented in some cases by industrial 
training was generally imparted in the schools maintained for them. 
The education was usually free and in some cases the pupils wei'e 
also supplied gratis with food, clothing and school accovssories. 
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Scholais (Depressed olasses) in public Schools in the diferent 
stages of instruction. 

1914-15. 1915-16. 


Arts college for men . , . . . . 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Professional colleges 

. . 


*634 

. . 

Seeondary sohooJs for boys — ISTon- 

819 

64 

1 

EaropeHun. 

Seoondary sebools for girls -Non- 


26 

3 

56 

European. 

Elementary schools for boys — Non- 

85,373 

15,457 

93,546 

16,800 

European. 

Elementary schools for girls — Non- 

316 

2,264 

367 

2,436 

European. 

Middle schools for boys — Eor 

3 

. . 

. . 


Europeans 

Training schools for masters 

178 

3 

161 

1 

Training schools for mistresses 


1 

. . 

. . 

Other, special schools 

34 


66 

1 

Total . . 

86,723 

17,805 

91,777 

19,295 


The Government also adopted special measures to assign lands 
to them for cultivation. All b ought-in-lands -were exclusively 
reserved for such assignments. House-sites were provided for by 
assigning waste lands or by acquiring suitable sites ; and steps were 
taken to provide drinking-water wells. Extensive tracts to the 
extent of 1,411-68 acres were made over to missionary bodies for 
the formation of agricultural settlements for this community 
and 5,109*56 acres were granted to the Salvation Army for the 
formation of settlements for the depressed dlasses who had criminal 
propensities. 

Co-operative societies also were started for their benefit. There 
were 53 co-operative societies in 1918 for this community of which 
42 were agricultural. 

When the condition of the depressed classes was surveyed in 
1918 it was noticed that, however liberal or generous might have 
been the attitude of Government towards them and whatever might 
be the facilities created for the improvement of their condition, the 
effect desired was not likely tO' be produced as long as there was no 
separate agency to carry out the policy of Government in this 
respect. Proposals for improving their condition approved from 
time to time failed of effect for want of a special organization to 
carry them. out. There was generally indifference and often hosti- 
lity to measures calculated to uplift the depressed classes. It was 
therefore considered desirable to appoint a special officer with 
a suitable staff as la Protector of the Depressed Classes and such 
an officer was first appointed for this Presidency in 1919. 

His duties were to study the economic condition of these classes, 
to see that the philanthropic bodies working for their benefit 
received such help from Government as they required, to deal with 
the problems connected with the education of the depressed classes, 
and generally to propose measures for the improvement of their 
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condition. His proposals comprised measures for the acquisition of 
liouse-sites for tiiem, tlie extension of educiation by opening* separate 
scbools wherever necessary or by making- arrangements for their 
admission to the ordinary schools, the starting of co-operative 
societies, the provision of drinking-water wells, village roads, burial 
grounds, latrines, etc., and the assignment to them of waste land 
for cultivation. 

The scheme was first started in 1918 when a Deputy Collector 
was placed on special duty in Tan j ore to purchase house-sites for the 
depressed classes. From this beginning the Labour Department 
was evolved in 1920. The operations were soon extended to the 
district of Godavari and then to Chingleput. The scheme is being 
worked now in 19 districts, with 19 District Labour Officers under 
the Commissioner of Labour. The statement appended below shows 
the progress of the scheme from 1920-21 to 1929-30. 

House-sites. — House-sites for the depressed classes are provided 
as follows : — 

(1) By assigning waste land or suitable poraniboke land at 
the disposal of Government; and 

(2) by acquiring' land from private owners for assignment to 
the depressed classes. 

In the former case the assignment is usually free; and in the 
latter, the cost of acquisition is advanced by Government as a loan 
either to individual members of the depressed classes direct or 
to co-operative societies organized among them; the advances 
are recoverable from them in easy instalments. Particulars of land 
acquired for house-sites and the amount of compensation involved 
is shown in the statement. So far as clause (1) is concerned, the 
extent of Government land assigned for house-sites is shown 
below : — 

In— 


1925 - 26 ... 

1926 - 27 ... 

1927 - 28 ... 

1928 - 29 ... 

1929 - 30 .. 

1930 - 31 .. 


ACS. 

206 | 

514-77 

503.29 

640.33 

687.48 

557.41 


The total number of house-sites provided by this method since 
the commencement of the special operations is 30,116. The total 
number of house-sites provided by acquisition of land since the 
inception of the department is 36,530. 

Land assigned for cultivation . — The land assignments are made 
by the Eevenue Department. In each district certain waste lands 
are reserved for assignment to the depressed classes. The special 
stafi assist in the distribution by inspecting the, lands reserved, 
eliminating useless land and adding fresh land where available and 
bv bringing*' to notice deserving applications and making arrange- 
pients to settle families where large blocks are thrown open for 
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cultivation. A perusal of tlie figures in tlie statement appended 
sliows tliat up to tlie end of 1931, 342,611 acres of land were 
assigned for cultivation wliile tlie extent assigned for cultivation 
in 1920-21 was 19,251 acres. 

Co-operative societies . — Tlie main purposes for wliicli tlie co- 
operative societies were organized are — 

(1) Acquisition of liouse-sites by tlie payment of easy 
instalments. 

(2) Loans for agni cultural purposes. 

(3) Elood relief. 

(4) Rural credit. 

(5) Collective bargaining. 

Tlie Government finance the first three kinds of societies, and 
the others depend for their finance on the co-operative banks, 
chiefly the Christian Central Co-operative Bank, Madras. The 
number of societies shown in the statement represents those in 
charge of the Labour Department. Over and above these there are 
societies in charge of the Co-operative Department. The number 
of such societies at the end of the year 1930-31 was 1,632. 

Water-Supply. — Tip to the end of 1929, 1,958 wells were sunk for 
the use of the depressed classes. Sites for footpaths, approaches to 
the main roads, burial-grounds and latrines were also acquired 
wherever found necessary. 

In the City of Madras a sum of Rs. 58,000 was spent by the 
department in 1930-31 for the construction of drains, for making 
roads and metalling them, construction of baths and latrines and 
planting avenues in five Government cheris. 

The City Tenants’ Protection Act of 1922 which was passed 
into law at the instance of the Labour Commissioner is a piece of 
Legislation which is of special benefit to the depressed classes, 
as by this Act many tenants belonging to the community in the 
City who had erected buildings on other’s lands were relieved of 
the constant threat of eviction by the landlords. 

Education . — The educational activities of the Labour Department 
for the benefit of the depressed classes consist of the following : — 

(1) Taking steps through the Educational Department to get 
depressed class pupils admitted to existing local board or aided 
schools and, where this is not practicable, opening separate ele- 
mentary schools in consultation with the District Educational 
Officers. 

(2) Maintaining hostels for them and paying boarding 
grants. 

(3) Sanctioning of scholarships and stipends. 

(4) Granting subsidies to philanthropic bodies working for 
the educational uplift of the depressed classes by starting schools 
or hostels. 

A glance at the statement shows the great progress made by the 
department in establishing schools. In 1920-21 the number of 
schools was 109 with 3,037 pupils, while at the end of 1930-31 there 
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were 1,784 schools with 63,604 pupils. Besides these schools, 
local bodies and missionary societies are also maintaining" special 
schools for them. The total number of public institutions chiefly 
intended for this community increased from 7,007 in 1920-21 to 
11,324 in 1930-31 and their strength from 193,260 to 354,248- The 
total number of pupils in this class in public schools rose from 
140,652 in 1920—21 to 301,917 in 1930—31. The corresponding 
figures for 1890—91, 1900—01 and 1910—11 are given below: — 


1890-91 

1900-01 

1910-11 


Chiefly intended for the 
depressed classes. 

Nuniher of Nnniber of 

institutions. pupils. 

.. 22,050 

2,636 69,842 

3.936 101,748 


ISTumher of 
pupils in 
public 
schools. 


49,072 

105,684 


The expenditure on the depressed 
below : — 


schools is shown 



Public funds. 

Pees. 

Other 

sources. 


ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

1900-01 

85,225 

12,736 

1,61,914 

1910-11 

2,47,292 

17,646 

2,86,628 

1920-21 

6,90,096 

22,437 

5,06,057 

1930-31 

21,12,134 

16,648 

8,06,034 


Total. 


2,59,874 

5,51,464 

12,18,590 

29,34,716 


As an encouragement to the hoys and to enable even the poorest 
parents to send their children to school, a scheme for the grant of 
scholarships by the Labour Department was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in 1923-24 and 550 scholarships tenable from Class TV to YI 
and 220 fee remissions tenable in Dorms I to YI were instituted. 
In addition, 110 scholarships were instituted in 1924-25 for pupils 
who do not attend general educational courses hut have an aptitude 
for industrial subjects. They are granted to pupils learning fitting, 
and driving, carpentry, blacksmithy, and weaving, and two of 
them have been set apart for girls learning lace-making. In 1927— 
28, the educational scholarships were increased from 550 to 610 
and in 1928-29 to 635. In 1930-31, the Commissioner spent a sum 
of Bs. 456 by granting fee remissions to 5 scholars appearing for 
XJniversity examinations, 11 for the S.S.L.C. examination, 46 for 
Teachers’ Training School-leaving Certificate, 5 for Technical 
examinations and 5 for Commercial examinations. 


Hostels . — There are three hostels for boys of the depressed 
classes maintained at the cost of the Government, at Madras, 
Masulipatam and Calicut. These hostels admit only ^pupils study- 
ing in general educational institutions. During 1928-29, a fourth 
hostel was opened at Perambur for the benefit of the depressed 
classes studying in industrial institutions in the City or serving as 
apprentices in industrial concerns. Pupils who are in very poor 
circumstances hut are desirous of having higher education are 
selected from outside the stations where the hostels are located and 
are given free hoarding and lodging. They generally get a scholar- 
ship in addition, to enable them to pay the school-fees and purchase 
school requisites. 

10 
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In 1919, the GoYernment impressed on local bodies the obliga- 
tion which rested npon them to consider seriously and remove 
gradually and persistently the difficulties and disabilities to which 
the pupils of this class are subjected. The followings instructions 
were also issued for the guidance of the local bodies and Educational 
officers : — 

(1) Where a school under public management is situated in 
an agraharani, chavadi or temple, or other area from which depressed 
class children are excluded, steps should be taken to transfer the 
school to some locali+^ to which all classes of the population have 
access, 

(2) In cases, where the private owner of a rented school build- 
ing objects to children of the depressed classes, being admitted into 
it, steps p'*^ould be taken to secure for the school some other building 
in respect of which this objection cannot be raised. 

(3) No school building should be constructed out of public 
funds unless it is certified that it is in a locality accessible to all 
classes including depressed classes. 

As a result of these orders, the schools under public manage- 
ment accessible to the children of the depressed classes increased. 

In 1930-31, of 17,851 schools under public management 16,581 
were accessible to the children of the depressed classes and in 7,267 
thev were admitted freely. 

Representation of Members of the Depressed Classes on the 
Legislative Council and. Local Bodies. 

Legislative Council. — The number of members nominated in 
the Legislative Council in 1920 and subsequent years was as 
follows : — 

1920 5 

1923 9 

1926 10 

1930 10 


Local bodies. — The following figures show the number of local 
bodies in which depressed classes had representations ; — 




District boards. 

Talnk boards. 

Munic-ipalitie: 

1921-22. 





IVtmi'ber of district boards , 

. 26 ^ 




dumber of taluk boards 

. 126 

17 

66 

46 

IVumber of municipalities. . 

. 79, 




1924-2S. 





ISTomber of district boards . 

. 24-1 




Kumber of taluk boards 

. 126 

h 20 

72 

61 

MunieipalitiBs 

80. 




1928-29. ' 





Number of district boards . 

. 26" 

1 



Number of taluk boards 

. 129 

[ 26 

m 

81 

Municipalities 

. 8X, 





Statement showing the progress made in providing house-sites, wells, schools and co-operative societies for the 

depressed classes up to 3lst March 1931, 

(The figures giVen in respect of 1921--22 to 1930-31 are inclusiTe'of the figures for the previous years.) 

Items. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 
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16. EMINENT MADEASIS. 

Many Madrasis Eave disting’uisEed themselves on the High 
Court and in the administration of Government. 

Of recent years many Indians from the Madras Presidency have 
won distinction outside their own province and achieved reputation 
throughout India, the Empire, and the world. Some of the more 
eminent are mentioned in the following paragraphs : — 

Eajago'pala AcJianyar^ Diwan Bahadur Sir P,, M.A.^ — 

Biwan Bahadur, 1907; G.I.E., 1911; X.C.S.I., 1921; joined the 
Madras Civil Service as a Statutory Civilian, February 1888 ; 
Biwan of Cochin, 1896—1902; Collector and Bistrict Magistrate, 
1904; Eegistrar of Go-openative Societies, Madras, 1902-07; 
Biwan of Travancore, 1907-15 ; vSecretary to Government of 
Madras, Judicial Bepartment, 1916; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Fort St. George, 1917-19; gave evidence 
before the Eoyal Public Services Commission; President of the 
Madras Legislative Council, 1919-23; Member of the Council of 
Secretary of State; died in 1928. 

Sir C. Sauhamn Nayar, Kt . — ^Kt. Cr., 1912; C.I.E., 1904; 
B.A., B.L., High Court Yakil, Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor to the Government of Madras ; Advocate-General ; Judge, 
High Court, Madras; Member of Governor-GeneraPs Executive 
Council in India, 1915-19; Member of Council of the Secretary 
of State for India, 1919; elected Member of the Council of State, 
1925 ; Chairman, Central Advisory Committee to the Simon 
Commission, 1927. 

Sir B. N arasimheswara Sarma, — Was elected Member of the 
Madras Legislative Council for several successive terms; elected 
non-official representative, the Imperial Legislative Council, 1918- 
20; Member of Governor-General’s Executive Council, 1921-25; 
retired, 1925 ; President, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Calcutta. 

Sir Md. Hahihulla Sahib Bahadur, Khan Bahadur, K.C^S.l., 
lit . — Honorary Chairman, Yellore Municipal Council, 
1895-98; paid Secretary of the Municipality, September 1901 to 
1905 when he was made its paid Chairman ; Khan Bahadur in 1905 ; 
Yice-President of the North Arcot Bistrict Board; non-official 
President of the Yellore Taluk Board; President of the Bistrict 
Board; Member of the Legislative Council, 1909-12; temporary 
Member of the Madras Executive Council; Commissioner, Madras 
Corporation, being the first non-official to be appointed to that office 
in 1920; C.I.E., June 1920; Member of Madras Executive Council, 
Becember 1920-24 ; Provincial Representative on the Indian 
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E>eforms Committee; Knightlioodj June 1922; a member of the 
Eoyal Services Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
iN^ovember 1923. Led the Indian Delegation to the Eound Table 
Conference in South Africa, 1926; K.C.I.E., June 1924; K.C.S.I., 
June 1927. Led the Indian Deleg*ation to the League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1929; Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1924r-29. 

The lit. Hon'hle V. S. Srinivasa Sastil, P.G., C.H . — Joined 
the Servants of India Society in 1907, succeeded the late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale in its Presidentship in 1915; Member, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1913—16, elected Eellow of the Madras University, 1909, 
to Imperial Legislative Council, 1916 — ^20; Member, Southborough 
Committee; served on Acworth’s Indian Railway Committee, 
1921—22 ; went to England as Member, Moderate Deputation, 1919 ; 
represented India at Imperial Peace Conference, 1921, at the meet- 
ing of the League of Nations at Geneva and the Washington 
Conference, during the same year; appointed Privy Councillor and 
received the freedom of the City of London, 1921; undertook tour 
in the Dominions as the representative of Government of India, 
1922; Member, Council of State, 1921—24; Member of the Deputa- 
tion of the Legislature on Kenya, 1923 ; Member of the Indian 
Delegation to South Africa for Round Table Conference, 1926—27 ; 
Ag'ent-General in South Africa, 1927-28 ; Member, Whitley 
Commission; went on Deputation to Kenya, 1929. 

Sir T. Vijayaraghava Acliarya, K.B.E . — Entered Madras 
Provincial Civil Service, 1898, and served as Deputy Collector; 
Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 1912-17; President, Madras 
Corporation, 1917 ; Special duty in the Department of Industries, 
1928; K.I.II. Medal (Second Class), 1917; Diwan of Cochin, 1919- 
22 ; Commissioner for India for British Empire Exhibition, 
Wembley, 1922-25 ; Official Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1925-26; Member, Public Services Commission, India, 1926—29; 
Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agriculture Research since 
.1929. 

Sir K. Venkata Reddi Nayudii, Kt . — ^A leading Member of 
the Kamma community ; elected to the First and Second Legislative 
Council; Minivster for Development, 1919-23; appointed Agent- 
General in South Africa; visited England as a Member of the 
Non-Brahman Deputation and gave evidence before the joint 
Committee of the Parliament. 

Frof. Sir C. V . Raman . — Graduate of the Madras University 
winning the University Gold Medal for Proficiency in Physics, 
1904; M.A'., first class, 1906; in 1912 he submitted a theffis to the 
Madras University on “ The Maintenance of Vibration ” which 
won him the Curizon Prize; in the same year he received the 
Woodburn medal for general research; Palit Professor of Physics 
in the University of Calcutta and Honorary Professor of Physics 
at the Benares Hindu University, 1917 ; Editor, The Raman 
Journal of Physics; made his first visit to England, 1921 ; prior to 
1921 his researches were in the field of Acoustics, but after 1921 
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lie took up Modem Pliysics and started a nninker of investig^ations 
on the Scattering of Light; Fellow of the lloyal vSociety of London, 
1924; invited to the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
as a Pesearch Associate, where he delivered an extensive course of 
lectures on “ Light vScattering'; he also accepted the invitation of 
the Stamford University at Palo Alto to deliver a course of lectures ; 
after visiting prominent scientific institutions and scientists in 
America and Europe, returned home in 1925 ; five months later, he 
again left India to attend the celebrations of the Enssian Academy 
of Science at Leningrad and Moscow where he lectured on ‘‘ The 
Structure of Benzene ” before the Mendleef Congress of Chemists; 
the Italian Society of Sciences, Eonie, awarded Professor Eaman 
the Matteuci Gold" Medal; he was knighted in 1929; he was invited 
to open a discussion on the subject of his discovery at Bristol in 
September 1929 on the occasion of the meeting of the Faraday 
Society; invited to give lectures before prominent British and 
Continental University and before various Physical Societies; 
Honorary Degree of Doctor Pliilosophae Naturalis from the 
University of Freiberg and the lionorary membership of the Physi- 
cal Society on the occasion of his visit to Zurich; Hughes Medal 
awarded by the Eoyal Society; Nobel Prize for Physics, 1930. 

Radliahrlshnan, Sir S., D. Litt. {Hon.). — Assistant 

Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, Madras, 1911-16; 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 1916-lT ; University 
Professor of Philosophy, Mysore, 1918-21; Upton Lecturer, 
Oxford, 1926 ; travelled in England and the Continent and delivered 
many lectures, 1927 ; Professor of Philosophy, Oxford 1929-30 ; 
Professor, Calcutta University, 1931. 

Mutliuswaini Ayyar, Sir 1\ — C.I.B., 1878; Knight, 1892; 
Eecord-keeper, Tanjore Collectorate ; Deputy Inspector of Schools; 
Inspector of Schools; District Munsif; Inam Deputy Collector; 
Sub-Judge, 1865; Police Magistrate, Madras, 1868; Small Causes 
Judge; first Indian Judge, Hig‘h Court, Madras, 1878-95; acted 
as Chief Justice, High Court, Madras, 1891; died in 1895. 

Sithralmianya Ayyar, Dr. Sir S. — Awarded Certificate of 
Merit, 1877; K.C.I.E., 1900; first Indian to receive the Honorary 
degree of Doctor of Law of the University of Madras, 1908; Clerk, 
Madura Collectorate; Tahsildar, Madura; High Court Yakil; Muni- 
cipal Councillor and Member, Local Board, Madura, 1870 ; twice 
nominated as a Member of the Madras Legislative Council; Fellow 
of the Madras University, 1885; and connected with it till 1907; 
first Indian Government Pleader, 1888; Judg’-e, High Court, 
Madras, 1895 ; acted as Chief Justice in 1899, 1903 and 1906; retired 
from the Bench in 1907 ; died in 1924. 

Bhasliyam Ayyarigar, Rai Bahadur Sir U., B.A., B.L . — 
High Court Yakil; Member, Madras Legislative Council; Advocate- 
General; Judge, High Court, Madras, 1901-04; resigned and 
resumed practice in 1904; died in 1908. 
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KximaTasxoami Sastri, Diwan Bahadur Sir C. V. — Diwan 
Baliaclur, 1911; Sir, 1924; Higli Court Yakil, 1894-1905; Judge, 
Small Cause Court, Madras, 1905; Judge, City Civil Court, Madras, 
1906; District and Sessions Judge, 1912-141 Judge, Higli Court, 
Madras, 1914—29; acted as Cliief Justice, High Court, Madras, 
L929; retired in 1929. 

Krishnaswami Ayyar, V., B.A., B.L. — ^Kaiser-I-Hind Medal 
(First Class), 1909; C.S.I., 1911; Lecturer, Law College, Madras, 
1892—95; Iligli Court Vakil; Member, Syndicate of the Madras 
University; University representative in the Madras Legislative 
Council, 1907; Judge, High Court, Madras, 1909-11; Member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor of Fort St. George, 1911; 
died in 1911. 

Bamasivami Ayyar, the Hordhle Sir C. P., B.A., B.L , — 
C.I.E., 1923; K.C.I.E., 1925; High Court Vakil, 1903-19; elected 
Member, Corporation of Madras, 1912; Member of the Syndicate of 
the University of Madras, 1912; Advocate-General, 1920-23; Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Governor of Fort St. George, 
1923—28; Provincial Scout Commissioner of the Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion; represented India in the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
1926 and 1927; Delegate to the Indian Hound Table Conference, 
1931 ;■ Acting* Member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy of 
India. 

Sirasivami Ayyar, Sir P, S., M.A., B.L. — C.I.E., 1908; 
C.S.I., 1912; Ia.C.S.I., 1915; Assistant Professor, Law College, 
Madras, 1893-99; Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1904-07; 
Advocate-General, 1907-12; Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Fort St. George, 1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Madras, 1916-18; Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19 ; elected Member of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1920; Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
Third Session of the Assembly of the Leagme of Nations. 

Ranyacliariyar, Diwan Bahadur T. — Diwan Bahadur, 1909; 
C.I.E., 1925; Higdi Court Vakil; Professor, Law College, Madras, 
1897-99 ; Member, Corporation of Madras, 1908-22 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1916-19; Chairman, Madras Publi- 
city Board, 1922-23; Member of the first two Indian Legislative 
Assemblies ; President, Indian Telegraph Committee ; Slember, 
Hailway Financial Committee; Hacial Distinctions Committee; 
North-West Frontier Committee; Esher Committee and Kenya 
Committee; represented India at the opening ceremony by His 
Hoyal Highness the Duke of York of Canberra, the Federal Capital 
of Australia, 1927 ; elected Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and Chairman, Army Hetrenchment Committee. 

Patro, Rao Bahadur Sir A. P., B.A., B.L. — H.ao Bahadur, 
1920 ; Knighted in 1924 ; elected Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council since 1921 ; Minister to the Governor of Fort St. George, 
1921-26; Delegate Substitute of India to the League of Nations, 
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Geneva, 1931 ; Delegate to tke Indian Dound Table Conference, 
1931-32* ; Member of tbe Consultative Committee of the Indian 
Hound Table Conference. 

Anna mol ai Chettiyar, the Hori^hle Diwan Bahadur Raja 
Sir S. li. 31. 31. — Hao Bahadur, 1912; Diwan Bahadur, 1922; 
Knight, 1923; Hereditary Haja, 1929; Banker and merchant; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1911—18; elected Member 
of the First, Second and Third Council of State ; life-m ember of 
the Madras University; founder, donor and Pro-Chancellor of the 
Annamalai University. 

Rornahal, Bishop of, Right Rev. V edanayaham^ Savnuel 
Azariah. — Travelling Secretary in South India for the Y.M.C.A., 
1896; Associate General Secretary, 1903—09; one of the founders 
of the Indian Missionary Society of Tinnevelly, 1903; Honorary 
Secretary, 1903-09 ; Honorary General Secretary of the National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906--09 ; visited Japan as a Delegate 
of the World Student Christian Federation, 1907, and its Vice- 
President, 1909-11 ; Deacon, 1909 ; Priest, 1909 ; visited England 
as la Delegate to the World’s Missionary Conference, 1910 ; Head 
of the Dornakal Mission, 1909—12 ; Bishop of Dornakal since 1912 ; 
first Indian Bishop in India; Honorary LL.D., Cambridge, 1920. 

Hussain, Sir Ahmad, K.C .1 .E C.S.I., Nawah Amin Jung 
Bahadur, 31. A., B.L., LL.D. — Deputy Collector in the Madras 
Presidency, 1889-92 ; Assistant Private Secretary to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 1893; Chief Secretary, 1896; 
Assistant Minister since 1914. 




